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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


tion is in danger of becoming a routine task for a quarterly 

journal. Lord Hailsham’s protestations on behalf of education 
consort badly with so swift a translation to a party managerial sine- 
cure. As something of a moralist he must expect to be judged more 
harshly than a run of the mill politician: he had a very great oppor- 
tunity to establish himself as a memorable statesman of education. 
Memories for a virtuoso performance on the hand-bell are likely to 
be shorter. 


Ts speed the departing and hail the coming Minister of Educa- 


* * * * * 


Whatever Ministers of Education may feel about it there is no 
doubt how the rest of the educational world is reacting to the Block 
Grant proposal: it is Public Enemy No. 1. In the last month I have 
heard a Labour and a Conservative Education Chairman express 
themselves in almost identical terms and to the credit of both of 
them they spoke not only for their committees but for their councils. 
On the exposed flank of adult education, I have yet to hear a voice 
raised in support of the Government’s proposals. Now the protest 
movement is spreading out from national executives and annual 
conferences to local meetings throughout the country in which Com- 
munity Associations, Educational Centres, WEA branches and 
Townswomen’s Guilds are all playing a part. By the time this issue 
appears, we shall presumably know whether a government which 
claims to will the end of education is still determined to dislocate 
the means to its achievement. 


* 
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In spite of, or perhaps because of this sense of a threat to a very 
relative security there has been a sharper note of confidence in several 
recent meetings concerned with adult education. Mr Jessup’s forth- 
right challenge in his address to the Institute’s Annual Conference 
picked up points made at the September conference of the Educa- 
tional Centres Association and led to a lively discussion at the meeting 
of Residential College Wardens: both are reported in this issue. These 
conferences are concerned with institutional provision specially 
designed for liberal adult education and those who attend them have 
been through enough travail in the last ten years to have few delu- 
sions about their vulnerability to general economies. It is heartening 
that both groups have retained a vigorous conviction about the worth- 
whileness of their efforts and are prepared to fight not only for 
survival but for expansion. They, among others, will take heart from 
Professor Waller’s wise reflections on his recent Polish experience. 


* * * * * 


I do not remember a more friendly Institute conference or one 
that has produced so many helpful after-thoughts. It implies no 
criticism of the other contributors to say that Mr Wilcher’s address, 
which we are now able to print in full, was widely acclaimed as 
about the best thing our post-war conferences have produced. For 
some time we have had in mind the production of a ‘Common- 
wealth’ issue of this journal and if present plans mature we shall 
certainly give a good deal of space in the Spring to a review of current 
developments in Commonwealth Adult Education and of material 
relevant to the study at home of the issues which Mr Wilcher raises. 

I do not want, however to wait another three months before calling 
attention to a brief and moving testimony to the persistence of prac- 
tical idealism in tackling the problem of inter-racial relations in 
Southern Rhodesia. Escape from Bondage* is a memoir of Cedric 
Wildman, who from 195: till his death by drowning on holiday in 
1956 at the age of 29, lived the life of an African peasant farmer in 
the co-operative and multi-racial enterprise associated with St. Faith’s 
Mission at Rusape. I hope that people will buy and read it and that 
it will move them to direct support for the work that Mr and Mrs 
Clutton Brock and their associates have in hand—by investing for 
instance, in loans bearing interest at 5 per cent, for which an appeal 


* Price 2s. 6d. from The African Development Trust, 65 Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.t. 
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has recently been made. Prospectuses can also be obtained from the 
African Development Trust, as in the preceding footnote. 


* * * * * 


I find it difficult now to recall the apprehension I had in 1955 
when, after a year’s frustrating delay, the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. came up with the name and particulars of Forrest 
Alter as a nominee for work in the Institute Library. He did not 
at all meet the specification we had presented but how wrong 
our specification was and how right our American friends were to 
ignore it. 

I like to think that he has enjoyed his two years with us as much 
as we have enjoyed and valued his presence. He leaves us with a 
recognisable library and a magnificent catalogue almost completed— 
with the true artist’s instinct, he would certainly deny the possibility 
of any library task ever being ‘completed’. But he has done far more 
than organise a library: he has thought of himself throughout as a 
representative and interpreter of his country and people and he has 
shown a delightful judgement and discrimination in fulfilling the 
role. He has established himself in the minds and affections of many 
workers in adult education as the exact ar.tithesis of the popular 
caricature of the American educator, and in doing so has struck a 
direct blow for Anglo-American understancing. I am glad that his 
election by the Institute Council to Honorary Life Membership 
means that he will keep a link with our work. 


* * * * * 


When we called attention last quarter to the European Bureau for 
Adult Education, we knew that, like all private inspirations, it was 
perennially short of money. Since then, however, another prop has 
been removed: foundation grants to the European Youth Campaign 
which in turn gave help to the Bureau, have been reduced, and the 
Bureau faces a period of very limited action unless alternative 
revenue can be found. The Provisional Committee of the Bureau at 
a recent meeting-felt that it must accept this situation as a challenge: 
it will continue, at least, to publish Notes aad Studies and repre- 
sentatives in the different European countries will make renewed 
efforts to create interest in the Bureau, and to secure financial sup- 
port for it. In this country information can be obtained from the 
Institute as well as from Mr F. S. Milligan, Secretary, National 
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Federation of Community Associations, 26 Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1, who will be glad to receive subscriptions or donations 
for transmission to the Dutch Secretariat. 


Mr Brian Groombridge joined the staff of the Institute on a 
temporary assignment at the beginning of October. Formerly Warden 
of the Percival Guildhouse, Rugby, he will work on the enquiry for 
which the Nuffield Foundation has provided funds, which was 
mentioned in our last issue. Our concern will be with the relevance 
of adult education to the needs and interests of people faced with the 
growing leisure of funded retirement and of shorter working hours. 
The article which Mr Groombridge contributes this quarter brings 
under review some of the issues which the working party charged 
with this enquiry is likely to have to face. It is no small agenda. 


As we go to press, we have received from Councils and Education 
Press, a copy of The Threat to Education (price 2s. 6d., post free). 
This brings us almost full circle to the beginning of these notes, 
since this pamphlet is a first-rate exposé of the issues involved in the 


Block Grants controversy. I see that it drew, as it deserved, a favour- 
able and sympathetic leader from the Manchester Guardian and it 
contains all the fuel needed to keep this particular fire burning. Those 
of us who have tried know only too well that this is a difficult subject 
on which to write with force and clarity. The author of this pamphlet 
has succeeded admirably and without making any pretence to an 
unbiased presentation he has acknowledged the case for the pro- 
moters with scrupulous care. It still isn’t much of a case. _E.M.H. 


TRENDS AND RESOURCES* 
by F. W. Jessup 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, National Institute of 
Adult Education 


HE point of departure of this conference was the republication of 

that classic document, the 1919 Report of the Adult Education 

Committee. To the republished Report Professor Waller has con- 
tributed a new and thoughtful first chapter, and none of you regrets 
more than I do that the original plans for this conference had to be 
altered and that it falls to me to give this concluding talk and not 
to Professor Waller, who unfortunately cannot be with us because 
his services have been commanded elsewhere. 

The title of the talk was not of my own choosing, so far as I re- 
member, and therefore I propose to interpret it pretty much as I like. 
And since this is my third, and last, year as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, I propose to say pretty much what I like, because 
one advantage that an expiring chairman enjoys is that he can be 
dogmatic and opinionative and controversial, and that he need not 
bother about trying to be tactful and diplomatic—not that I mean 
to lay any claim to those qualities anyway. The purpose of this talk, 
as I see it, then, is this: our point of departure having been estab- 
lished, I am to attempt, in the light of what previous speakers have 
said, to assess the position which we have now reachéd, and to 
suggest the directions in which we ought to be moving in the future. 

Much of the discussion which goes on in the field of education, 
and many of the conferences which we attend, are concerned in the 
main with the machinery and systematology of education, not with 
education itselfi—they are concerned, that is, with means and not 
ends. In this conference, we have been concerned with fundamental 
questions about ends, and ends are always harder to discuss than 
means—it is harder to arrive at neat, sharp, conclusive answers. 
There is no reason for disappointment if we feel that some of our 


“questions last night were not finally and conclusively answered, that 


we must go on thinking about them. Of course, methods and system- 
atology in education are important, but this concern with means 
rather than with ends in part reflects our prevalent utilitarian attitude 
towards education. Education, if it is to justify itself, must, we feel, 


* The concluding address given to the Institute’s 1957 Conference. 
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be for something, and so technological education, as Mr Stephens 
reminded us, receives public approval, because it is so clearly a means 
to an end, namely, an ever risiag standard of living and a powerful 
position in the community of nations. Rarely does it occur to us to 
ask whether a technological education is, or can be, a good education, 
whether it is likely to produce Christian gentlemen, if that is still 
our ideal, or whether it can serve any other purpose than that of 
being a means to one particular end, an end which is usually conceived 
in wholly materialistic terms. The /eit-motiv of Duncan Fairn’s talk 
was that people matter. Each time he said it, I fancy we nodded our 
heads in agreement. How far, in planning the expansion of technical 
education, are we guided by the principle that people matter ? Is there, 
possibly, something of a gap between the principles which we 
enunciate, and our practices? 

In saying this, I am not for a moment doubting that we need more 
technological education, nor, certainly, would I wish to ignore the 
efforts of that small army of brave souls who realise that in educating 
technologists they are also educating men. But, as other speakers have 
done, I want to stress the incompleteness of this, utilitarian, attitude 
towards education, and the danger that what should be only a part 
of education may be mistaken for the whole. In fact, it might be 
a good thing if, for a bit, we could drop talking of education as being 
for anything—for increased productivity, democracy, international 
understanding, greater prosperity—however good the end may be. 

It may, then, seem a paradox to go on and at once assert that all 
education has a social purpose. Nevertheless, the paradox is only 
apparent, not real. For all education, and all educational arrange- 
ments, as Mr Stephens has said, reflect, and seek to strengthen, the 
currently held ideals about man and about society—the ideals, that 
is, that are the operative ideals at any given moment. True, these 
ideals are often more implicit than explicit, and perhaps it is well 
for our comfort of mind that they are rarely stated in plain, straight- 
forward, unadorned language—well for our comfort of mind, but 
not for our honesty of purpose. The most acute revelation of the ideal 
pattern of society which each Government lays up for itself in its 
own particular heaven is its attitude towards, and its view of, adult 
education. The revelation, unfortunately, does not suggest that the 
ideal has frequently been a noble one. Must we, as a nation, admit 
either that we do not care what sort of society we are haphazardly 
constructing, that we have no ideal of society in mind, or that we 
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are content with the lowest kind of society so long as it provides us 
with the modern versions of bread and games? I do not believe it. 
Surely we would all admit—or claim—that we are concerned about 
the ideal society, though often in a vague sort of way. That our 
educational practices do not always accord with our ideals about 
man and society is, unfortunately, only too often true, for it is easy 
to forget that practice is ultimately dependent upon ideals we hold. 

The authors of the 1919 Report, for their part, were very conscious 
of certain respects in which their contemporary society fell short of 
the ideal, and of reforms that it must undergo so that it might be 
remoulded nearer to the heart’s desire. They knew, none better, 
that adult education has a social purpose, and it is no accident that 
their first Report—the 1919 Report was their fourth and final Report 
—was on Industrial and Social Conditions. 

It is worth reminding ourselves of some of the changes, social, 
economic and political, which have taken place since 1919, partly 
under the influence of adult education in the hands of people who 
shared the vision of A. L. Smith and his colleagues. We can see now, 
as could not be seen in 1919, that the decade that began in 1910 was 
the beginning of a social revolution which only in the years since 
1945 has reached completion—perhaps has not yet reached com- 
pletion, perhaps has only approached nearer to it. 

Mr Wilcher has reminded us of the profound change in Britain’s 
imperial position: Empire has become Commonwealth—not even 
British Commonwealth, he would say—and where we once had 
power we now, at the best, have only influence; and the force of 
our influence is dependent very largely upon our reputation, upon 
the moral regard in which we are held by the other members of the 
Commonwealth. What is true of our imperial position is true also 
of our international position. In the counsels of the nations our voice 
counts for less than it did 40 or 50 years ago, and we can be sure that 
in the next 40 or 50 years there will be further changes in the 
balance of material power as the Asian, African and South American 


. countries begin to come to the fore. Unless the inevitability and, 


I would add, the moral rightness of these changes is understood by 
our people, we court the danger of behaving like a frightened and 
frustrated bull running amok in a china shop, doing little good to the 
china, and not really enjoying himself either. 

The changes in our domestic affairs are at least as far-reaching 
as those in Britain’s imperial and international position. Let me give 
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some examples. We continually tell ourselves that we are becoming 
an “ageing society”. What this really means is that for the last two 
hundred years the age-distribution has been abnormal, in that the 
proportion of old people has been abnormally low, and the pro- 
portion of young people abnormally high. That is bound to happen 
with a rapidly growing population, but the population is now be- 
coming static, and we are reverting to a balance of age-groups that 
is really more normal, although, because we had become used to the 
abnormal, the normal now strikes us as being abnormal. This is 
a vastly important change in society, and some of its implications 
have been widely discussed. It is, I think, significant of our ideals 
about society that the most discussed implications have been the 
economic ones—can we afford larger old-age pensions? how are we 
going to finance the social services with fewer contributors and more 
beneficiaries? and so on. Undoubtedly these are more important 
questions, but there are others that are at least as important. Every 
member of society, for his own satisfaction, needs a recognised 
function (which need not necessarily be that of contributing to the 
material wealth of the community) and an accepted status that is 
consistent with human dignity. On the whole, ours is a society in 
which the function and status of the young and the middle-aged 
are recognised, albeit sometimes in a crude or hesitant way. The 
same is not true of old people, who only too often are regarded as 
a bit of a nuisance, to be kept out of sight and out of mind. Has not 
the time come when we ought to be thinking more of the social, 
and less of the economic, problems that arise from the new age- 
pattern of our society? And can anyone gainsay that adult education 
has here a supremely important part to play ?—adult education that 
is, in the widest sense, not necessarily within our present restricted 
categories, and on an altogether wider scale than anything that is 
now thought proper. I hope that one of the results of the inquiry 
which the Institute is undertaking with the financial help of the 
Nuffield Foundation will be some fresh thinking about the place in 
society of old people, who after all are an inevitable, and perfectly 
normal and legitimate part of it. 

Changes which have been brought about in the last generation, 
and which would undoubtedly have given satisfaction to the authors 
of the 1919 Report—or perhaps I may say, do give satisfaction, for 
fortunately some of them are still with us—are the almost complete 
abolition of primary poverty, and an increase in personal security. 
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Poverty is a relative term, and knowing how hard a struggle faces 
many mothers of families in making both ends meet, one hesitates 
to say that primary poverty no longer exists. Yet there can, I think, 
be little doubt that practically no family, given prudent manage- 
ment, need nowadays lack the rudimentary necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter on account of poverty. To eliminate gross 
poverty in our society was one of the ideals—not the only, and 
not necessarily the highest ideal—of that generation to which 
Tawney and Temple belonged. That this constituted one of the 
reforms necessary to bring society closer to the ideal necessarily 
influenced their thinking about adult education, for, as I have already 
said, they were acutely aware of the social purpose of adult education. 
We can be glad, and proud, to think that, in this respect at least, 
our society more nearly approaches the ideal. 

To talk of increased personal security, when just round the corner 
hydrogen bombs are being stock-piled, and things which I notice 
are now euphemistically referred to as I.C.B.M.s are being tested, 
may sound ridiculous. However, it is not the fear of possible 
ultimate and general catastrophe, whether it be H-bombs or earth- 
quakes, that causes men to lie awake in their beds a’nights; it is the 
fear of immediate and personal catastrophe—of being out of work 
next week, of not knowing where the rent is to come from or who 
is to pay the doctor’s bills. For most people fears of this kind are a 
thing of the past, although for some the recollection of them remains 
keenly alive. 

Another important difference betwen 1919 and 1957 is that our 
society has become more egalitarian. Economic differences are less 
extreme than they were; we have fewer pauper-citizens and fewer 
citizens able to dispend their tens of thousands a year. We have also 
become politically more egalitarian. Women are thought capable, 
equally with men, of exercising the Parliamentary franchise, and non- 
ratepayers are admitted to the excitements of local government elec- 
tions along with ratepayers. Equality of educational opportunity is a 
principle in which we all believe, even if some of us are not quite sure 
what it means; or how it is to be achieved. However that may be, there 
can be no question that educational opportunity is more evenly distri- 
buted than was the case even fifteen or twenty years ago, and this leads 
some people to the conclusion that adult education has had its day, 
that it was in its day a beneficent institution giving remedial oppor- 
tunities to those whose school life was short, and probably poor, nasty 
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and brutish as well, but with the changed conditions of 1957 it can 
be allowed to pass into history, to be pigeon-holed in one of the 
files labelled Good Things, along with the Glorious Revolution, 
Wilberforce’s anti-slavery campaign, Watt’s steam-engine, and King 
Alfred. I wonder how many of the people who want thus to relegate 
adult education to the pages of history realise that they are making 
two assumptions: first, that the only social purpose of adult education 
is to promote egalitarianism; and, secondly, that the only quality 
which the ideal society need possess is equality amongst its members? 
And yet the people who, by their attitude towards adult education, 
are implicitly making these assumptions, would be the foremost 
to dissent from them when stated thus explicitly. Neither on this, 
nor on any other ground, is it true that the need for adult education 
has passed. 

The 1919 Report is the great document that it is because its authors 
had a high ideal of society—they wanted it to be more egalitarian, 
but certainly they did not think that that was the only quality that 
society needed to possess; they saw where society fell short of their 
ideal, and they saw how adult education could reduce the gap be- 
tween the actuality and the ideal. We, too, need to have, consciously 
and consistently, an ideal of society, and of man. This, I think, is 
probably what we mean when we ask, as we did last night, whether 
we do not need the dynamic of a clear, new social purpose in adult 
education. When we are clear about the sort of society we want to 
build, and the kind of qualities we want our children, and our grand- 
children, to display, we can decide what sort of education—including 
adult education—we want. But it is no use constructing the machine 
without knowing what the end-product is intended to be, and we 
are, I believe, in danger of getting ourselves exactly into that position. 

What are the characteristics of our mid-twentieth century society? 
Wherein does it fall short of our ideal society? It is commonly said 
to be a society without beliefs. I am not sure how far this is really 
true; most people, I fancy, still believe that kindness is better than 
cruelty, that honesty is better than dishonesty, that truth is to be 
preferred to falsehood, although I want to come back later to the 
question whether these values can prevail if they are publicly and 
frequently disparaged, as is now the case. On the other hand, it 
is cue that some of the beliefs which once conduced to behaviour 
that was regarded as socially desirable no longer have the power 
that they formerly held. In particular, the fear of Hell and of unem- 
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ployment are not the powerful sanctions they once were. In every 
society there must be discipline, and when external sanctions have 
lost their hold on men’s minds we must rely on self-discipline. The 
encouragement of classes in economics for trade unionists, the dis- 
cussion of problems of “communication” in industry, are an 
acknowledgment that adult education is important in inculcating the 
discipline which an industrial society is felt to need, and which must 
be self-discipline because discipline that is the result of threats and 
of fear is no longer accepted as tolerable. But a few more classes in 
economics are not the answer to this problem. Most people know 
the elementary economic facts of life—we have received a good deal 
of instruction in the size of the total cake, and the dependent size 
of the slices in recent years. The problems which confront us are 
not problems which will be solved provided that a few more 
economic facts are learnt. They are moral problems, and need to be 
discussed as such. When all members of society were also members 
of the Church, the Church would have been the natural forum in 
which general discussion of such problems might have taken place. 
We must surely welcome the discussion, by any religious body, of 
the problems of our industrial society, but membership of a church 
is no longer the norm—it is a minority qualification—and other fora 
are needed for the discussion of moral problems, Is there not scope 
here for adult education? And, as yet, has the surface been more 
than scratched? I hope that we shall ponder the wise things which 
Mr Stephens has said about human relations and industrial power, 
and that we shall recognise their implications in the field of adult 
education. I hope, especially, that we shall ponder his question 
whether production is the only purpose which industry exists to 
serve. 

I come now to another noticeable change since 1919, namely that 
most people have more leisure—and since they have more money 
also, they can go to the cinema, or to football matches more often. 


_ But notice what has been happening. For a few years when leisure 


and money first became more plentiful people flocked to football 
and the pictures, but the first fine careless rapture of this new found 
freedom has passed and attendances are falling smartly. What is the 
cause? The usual answer is TV, but I believe that the truth is deeper 
than that. People want more satisfying ways of spending their 
leisure than watching 22 men, however skilled, kick a ball about, 
or endlessly looking at the phantom figures playing their shadow- 
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show on the cinema screen. As Mr Stephens implied in his remarks, 
passive looking and listening is not, ultimately, a satisfying occupa- 
tion. Why are we working so much over-time? Partly to increase the 
size of the wage-packet of course, but there are plenty of men working 
over-time not because it cannot be avoided, nor because they really 
need the money, but because they find more satisfaction in staying 
at work than hanging about at home with nothing worth-while to 
do. Soccer and the pictures, excellent in their place, cannot fill the 
whole of a man’s leisure hours. 

Now contrast what has been happening in adult education with 
attendances at football and the cinema; in adult education, almost 
everything that has been offered has been accepted to the full, and 
if more had been available, who can doubt that it would have been 
taken up? Let me give some examples. The Women’s Institutes have 
gone on from strength to strength; the Townswomen’s Guilds have 
become a new force in urban society; attendance at LEA recreative 
classes—re-creative, I would prefer to call them— is, I suppose, three 
or four times the pre-war figure; all the residential adult colleges are 
full; the non- residential centres have a membership of —what?— 
five? eight? times the pre-war figure? And university extra-mural and 
WEA classes are much more numerous than before the war. There 
is a school of thought which takes a pessimistic and limited view of 
the possible scope of adult éducation—“It is no use offering people 
anything cultural, or educational, or intellectual—they only want 
entertainment.” But we cannot honestly say that, when we have never 
really tried adult education on anything but a quite minor scale. 
The facts simply belie this pessimistic view—indeed, I wonder 
whether the cinema-proprietors are not beginning to complain that the 
opposite is true, that people do not want entertainment but culture, 
education and intellectual exercise. Moreover, it is a case of appetite 
breeding by what it feeds on. In the pioneering days it required con- 
siderable courage to be so different from other men as to join an 
adult class, or to spend a week of your holiday at a summer school 
or a week-end at an adult college. But these are now be- 
coming accepted as quite normal things for a normal man 
to do—you do not run any risk of being thought a bit odd if you 
belong to the Women’s Institute—that is, if you are a woman! 
Conventional patterns of behaviour are changing, and there are 
plenty of signs that people are finding that the pabulum of com- 


mercial entertainment does not offer a full, balanced, and nourishing 
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diet—or even a permanently tasty diet. We must all be conscious of, 
here and there, our own particular failures in adult education, but 
if, dispassionately and objectively, we survey the whole field, I think 
we must be greatly heartened at the way in which people have 
responded to the development of opportunities to find satisfying 
ways of spending their leisure time. But have we done enough ?— 
especially with the TUC now pressing the claim for a 40-hour week, 
and automation promising—or threatening—greater output with 
less human labour? Can anyone doubt that the answer is No? If, 
tomorrow, LEAs doubled the number of their respective classes, if 
we had three or four hundred, instead of thirty or forty, adult colleges, 
and if adult education centres were as common as technical colleges, 
I venture to predict that within ten years they would all be full. I 
say ten years deliberately, because in adult education we are apt to 
be impatient, and to take the view that if our newly-planted tree is 
not bearing a good crop by next season it is a failure and must be 
consigned to the bonfire. We have to recognise that it takes time for 
people to change the way in which they spend their leisure; new 
patterns of behaviour are not brought into existence because of a 
notice that next term starts on the 23rd September. 

Since 1919, as I have already said, our society has become more 
egalitarian and more truly democratic. These are virtues—great 
virtues. But egalitarianism can be false, as well as true, and false 
egalitarianism leads to mediocrity. Not only disciples of Mr T. S. 
Eliot fear that ours may become a society in which the average, 
the mediocre, is at a premium and the outstanding at a discount. 
Mr Fairn quoted Whitehead’s statement that “Moral education is 
impossible without the habitual vision of greatness”. Visions of 
greatness are out of fashion. Because most of us are not great, and 
know that we never will be, there are plenty of those seeking our 
custom who are prepared to flatter us into believing that greatness, 
since we do not possess it, does not really matter, indeed, is some- 
thing really rather to be despised. Many of you, I am sure, will have 


‘read Richard Hoggart’s book, The Uses of Literacy: I hope that those 


who have not ulready done so will be able to find an opportunity of 
reading it, and also Brian Groombridge’s review of it in the Summer 
number of Adult Education. The evidence which Hoggart produces 
shows the tremendous power, the frightening power, in our society 
of the forces of Admass which are constantly preaching a set of 
values that are the reverse of those which we would hold. Their 
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ideal society, in which brutality and lust and selfishness are the 
admired qualities and material wealth the only criterion of success 
and of satisfaction, is the exact opposite of the traditions which we 
cherish. It is as though some of our newspaper proprietors and 
editors, film directors, and writers of magazine stories and novels 
and advertisements, had said to themselves with Iago (and perhaps 
with Hitler) “Evil, be thou my good.” I do not for one moment 
believe that, in their private lives, they are guided by the standards 
which they preach in their public utterances. But they know that 
man is evil, as well as good, and cynically believe that when you 
want his money—and, after all, that is the only thing that they 
are really interested in—it is easier and quicker to pander to the 
worst than appeal to the best that is in him. 

And if this is not our ideal society, if we think that the qualities 
to be admired are (to use Sir Richard Livingstone’s words) “love, 
justice, courage, self-mastery, mercy and liberty”, what are we doing 
to combat the false ideals of Admass? Through adult education 
something, but not nearly enough. What we ought constantly to 
be doing is to be giving people a “vision of greatness”, an oppor- 
tunity of getting to know and to value (again I quote from Sir 
Richard Livingstone, although Matthew Arnold would afford an 
equally apt quotation) “The best things in art and architecture, 
the best things in literature and thought, the best things in politics, 
industry and commerce, the best professional ideals, the best things 
in human character.” Most people are quite capable of distinguishing 
the good from the shoddy, the decent from the shabby, provided that 
they have an oportunity of getting to know the good and decent. 
Just think, for a moment, of what the BBC has done in introducing 
people to the lasting and deeply satisfying enjoyment of good music 
(and we hope, and pray, although a little fearfully, that the BBC 
remains amongst the Children of Light and has not succumbed to 
the transient wisdom of the children of this world). And is it in- 
conceivable that what the BBC has done for music another agency 
might have done for the visual arts ?—the visual arts not only in the 
sense of painting and sculpture, but including also the design of 
our towns and houses. Would Outrage and Subtopia have been 
possible in a really educated community, a community, that is, that 
had had a chance of becoming acquainted with the best in art and 
architecture? If people, as adults, had had the opportunity of getting 
to know the best that has been thought and written, would some 
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millions of them, before bed-time tonight, be content to have 
regaled themselves on Sunday newspaper articles such as “You 
would /ike to go out in your bra” and “It’s fun to be a father 
at 79”? 

No doubt all of us deplore these things, and hope that someone 
will do something about them. Who is that someone to be? All of 
us, I suggest, who hold any position of responsibility in society, and 
who repudiate the values for which Admass stands. Especially, the 
duty falls upon the Ministry of Education and upon the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, who alone have access to the financial means 
which any large expansion of adult education involves. Let us be 
clear about it—what is needed will require public expenditure. But 
it is a duty which falls, too, upon voluntary societies, upon the Trade 
Unions, upon the Universities, upon those who control broadcasting 
and television. I am quite sure that if the present Minister of Educa- 
tion—or any other—or any political party leader, LEA chairman, 
Director of Education, or Trade Union leader, were asked “Is your 
ideal of society merely one in which unemployment has been 
banished, with an ever rising material standard of living?’’ (what- 
ever that may mean, for it is a very indefinite phrase), he would 
indignantly deny the suggestion. Yet our actions, and especially the 
scant regard we pay to adult education, belie our words. It is difficult 
not to believe that at least one reason for the block-grant proposals 
is a desire to cut down expenditure on education, especially on such 
things as adult education which appear to have no economic value. 
To cast our bread upon the waters is an act of faith; is our faith now 
limited to the one item of material prosperity? Our behaviour 
suggests sometimes that our ideal society consists of one which copies 
all the worst features of contemporary American society, especially its 
insistence on material wealth as the criterion of excellence, but ex- 
cludes all of its finest qualities. When wealth was more unevenly 
distributed in society than it is today, there was something indecent 
in the haves explaining to the have-nots the virtues and advantages 
of poverty, and the sermon was apt to be met with cynicism. Now 
that the grosser extremes of wealth and poverty have been removed, 
it becomes decent to remind ourselves, and each other, that man 
does not live by bread alone. People are having a chance of discover- 
ing for themselves that the pay-packet isn’t everything—a lesson 
that they may learn from experience, but certainly will never learn 
by precept. Have we not got a new opportunity of building on this 
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new and more widespread recognition that material prosperity is 
not the only thing that matters? 

I do not want needlessly to reopen controversies that are more or 
less closed, but I feel bound to refer to the Minister of Education’s 
decision a year ago that fees for certain adult classes should be 
increased. The decision itself may have been, and probably was, 
quite reasonable, but it was announced in terms that suggested that, 
at least on this occasion, the habitual vision of greatness had deserted 
the Minister. And not, I fear, on this occasion only; on some other 
grounds also, if Matthew Arnold were alive today, he might detect 
some traces of Philistinism in his own Department. Ministers of 
Education and Public Education Authorities ought surely to be 
guardians of values, to have a noble conception of the ideal society 
—their vision should be greater than the ordinary, the average, the 
mean. If they desert to the side of the Philistines or of the Barbar- 
ians, it bodes ill for the future of our society. I wish that sometimes 
they would boldly state the things they believe in, and not always 
be looking over their shoulders at those twin ogres, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Why has adult education fallen so very far short of the mark? 
For reasons that are partly creditable, partly otherwise. Those of us 
who are professionally concerned with adult education find it 
difficult to think except in terms of our traditional categories, diffi- 
cult sometimes to think of adult education as comprising anything 
except what we ourselves happen to be engaged in. How many of 
us, for example, have ever seriously thought about the adult educa- 
tional possibilities of television? And again, I think that we are 
decently and modestly reluctant lest it appear that we are setting 
ourselves up as better than other men. From this position it is easy 
to fall into a pale relativism, to be reluctant to pronounce this to be 
good and that to be bad. Richard Hoggart shows how a friendly 
working-class tolerance—‘Live, and let live”, “It takes all sorts to 
make a world”’, and so on—can degenerate into an absence of any 
standards. 

But the reluctance to obtrude, to assert, our own standards may 
be due to less admirable causes; it may be due, and I fear often is, 
to laziness, or to cowardice. We do not like to appear different from 
the next man, because it would not be matey, and because some of 
the petty newspaper-men might call us do-gooders or egg-heads, or 
hold us up to ridicule. 
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So we sit back, trying to ignore the fact that, holding the sort 
of views that I am sure all of us in this room hold about the ideal 
society, we ought to be doing vastly more about adult education than 
we are now doing—spending not an extra 5 or 10 per cent, but 
spending five or ten times as much as we now do. Vaguely conscious 
that all is not well, we sigh for the days when there were prophets 
in the land, men like Mansbridge, Temple and Tawney (though 
Tawney, thank goodness, is still with us). Despairing of the emer- 
gence of a prophet, we imagine that perhaps a Royal Commission 
might do the trick. But it is no use waiting for prophets and Royal 
Commissions. Until better instruments come along, the duty falls 
to ordinary mortals like us of preaching, in season and out of season, 
to politicians and Ratepayers’ Associations and trade unionists and 
the BBC and ITV and university dons and the newspapers (for I 
am optimistic enough to believe that none is beyond hope of re- 
demption) that adult education matters, as it never mattered before, 
that the new society which has been created since 1919 vastly increases 
the scope of, as it vastly increases the need for, adult education. 

All this, you may say, is very well in its place, but it is all up in 
the clouds, all airy-fairy, only suitable for an address delivered on a 
Sunday morning, in the Autumn, in a theological college, in 
Oxford; what we need is to get down to brass tacks. I agree: we 
really know the sort of things that we ought to be doing—our collec- 
tive experience is a good enough guide to future development— 
but we need a radically different attitude to adult education, and 
we need to spend on it much greater sums of public money. If only 
we realised that, by our attitude towards adult education, we were 
de:laring more forcibly than in any other way our view of the ideal 
society; and if we realised that through adult education we could 
do more than in any other way to translate our ideals into practice; 
then I believe we should accord adult education a central, not a 
peripheral place, in our scheme of things. Brass tacks: here they are, 
but they give little comfort. There is no official estimate on adult 
education, but the total net public expenditure on all forms of adult 
education cannot, on any showing, amount to more than {20m. a 
year, and that includes not only the ordinarily recognised forms, 
such as LEA classes, Women’s Institute, the WEA, and so on, but 
also such things as libraries, museums, national and local, the Arts 
Council, and subsidies to local orchestras, learned societies, and 
community associations. Of the {20m., more than half goes on 
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libraries, so for the rest of adult education (in its broadest sense) the 
figure is less than {10m. a year. This is about the same as we spend 
on another of our national services which is designed to reform 
society, and brings it a little closer to the ideal, namely the Prison 
Service. It is a good deal less than the Government spends on 
stationery and printing; it represents about half what we spend on 
the Fire Service, or one-seventh of the cost of the police. Turning 
to the private sector of our economy, it represents, I believe, a thirtieth 
of what we spend on advertising, a tenth of what we pay for going 
to the cinema, a hundredth of what we spend on drink, and a hun- 
dredth of what we spend on tobacco, This is our attitude towards 
that branch of education wherein we most clearly manifest our view 
of the ideal society. This is the rate at which we value it. Is it just 
comic, or is it tragic? 

What can we do? I hope that we shall go back again and again 
to the 1919 Report, not because it prescribes for us the administrative 
means which we ought to adopt, but because it helps us to get clearer 
our ideas about the kind of society that we want. If we can do that— 
I am reluctant to call it working out a social philosophy, because that 
suggests to me an academic and probably barren exercise, but some 
people might prefer that phrase—the rest becomes, I will not say easy, 
but certainly easier. But it is not a once-for-all job: it is not a matter of 
working out some verbal formula, which when we have once found 
it, will be the key to salvation. It would be a comfort if it were a 
once-for-all job, and even more of a comfort if some prophet or 
Hercules would come along and do it for us. But it is not like that; 
it is a job that requires each of us to have the courage of his convic- 
tions, and constantly to be using his efforts to build up the Good 
Society. We shall never completely succeed, we shall never be able 
to sit back and say ““Thank goodness that’s done.” At times it may 
seem a discouraging task, but there are plenty of heartening signs; 
and some of them we have seen at this conference. 


OUR PART IN THE NEW 
COMMONWEALTH* 


by L. C. Wilcher 
Warden, Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford 


HEN I was at school there were two authors whom all 
\ \ right-minded schoolboys in this country (and indeed in 
Australia) read as a matter of course. One of them began 
life as John Buchan and ended it as Lord Tweedsmuir, and the other 
called himself Sapper. Operating on somewhat different literary 
planes, both of them wrote adventure stories in which lean, clean- 
limbed athletic Old Boys—chaps who had cold baths before break- 
fast and were decent to the core—fought a series of hair-raising cock 
house matches, so to speak, with a tribe of renegades and aliens who, 
rotten to the core, were bent on undoing England and destroying 
the Empire. Keeping England and the Empire safe, our authors 
implied, was by far the noblest task open to the pure in heart; and, 
per contra, no form of deviltry was worse than that of the cads, 
rotters, Jews and dagoes (‘dagoes begin at Calais’) who sought to 
do England and the Empire down. England, of course, was the 
decent core of the Empire, and the Empire itself was the one on 
which the sun never set—literally, in the sense that it girdled the 
earth, and metaphorically in the sense that it was destined, thanks 
to Richard Hannay, Sandy Arbuthnot, Bulldog Drummond and 
others of The Breed, to last for ever. 

These heroes of my youth must be in their sixties or seventies by 
now, and they must wonder, as they take their long walks over the 
heather-clad hills, whether the cads, rotters, etc. haven’t won out 
after all. They certainly must be finding it difficult, in the Welfare 
State their England has now become, to keep the bullet-proof Bent- 
leys, the Pont St. flats, the little 30-room places in the country and 


_the devoted men-servants and nannies so essential to their well-being 


thirty years ago. But having been so well-heeled then, they probably 
still manage to get by comfortably enough without falling out with 
their bankers (they always had bankers in the plural); and if they 
have to do their own stoking and washing up, I don’t doubt they 
manage to do so with a suitably stiff upper lip. Their lips must 
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tighten pretty sharply, however, at the mounting evidence that 
England, despite the good show put up in the Great Game of 
1939-45, is no longer strong—is so weak, indeed, as to have to play 
third fiddle to the Yankees and the Bolshies and take it on the chin 
from that unutterable Egyptian bounder. As for their reaction to 
what has happened to the Empire since their day, I can only borrow 
a phrase from another of my boyhood favourites and say that 
imagination boggles. 

I have begun by mentioning these legendary characters partly, of 
course, in the hope of catching your attention and partly because 
I think they might help to remind you just how we felt—or at least 
tended to feel—about the Empire and all that thirty years ago. 
Whether we took them seriously or not, Sapper and Buchan 
expressed—and expressed with considerable effect—ideas and atti- 
tudes to which we were very much exposed and which, on the whole, 
we found it very easy to accept. The virtues they extolled—cleanli- 
ness, manliness, modesty, the will to succeed, respect for constituted 
authority and what might be called clubability—were exactly the 
qualities our parents and schoolmasters strove, not without success, 
to develop in us; and if their attitude towards King and Country 
and the Empire on which the sun never set struck some of us even 
then as going a bit far, it too was part of the Zeitgeist, and I doubt if 
many of us were seriously disposed to challenge it. 

The fact is—and I think we should do well to recognise it—that 
the Empire was only then reaching its zenith as a national cult. 
Lord Beaverbrook apart, people got less excited about it at that stage 
than when Kipling had been preaching the glories of our imperial 
mission thirty years earlier; but they also had fewer doubts about it. 
Its very vehemence makes it clear that Kipling’s argument for 
Empire was addressed primarily to the unconverted—to those who 
believed, with Lord Derby, that the Queen had black subjects enough 
or those who felt, like Labouchére, that control of one people by 
another was immoral. But by 1923, when Buchan and Sapper began 
writing their novels, the process of conversion was virtually complete. 
By then nine Englishmen out of ten took the Empire for granted, 
regarded the process by which it had been created as a matter for 
pride and believed implicitly both in its durability and in its right 
to endure. The odd man out, moreover, was seldom a doctrinaire 
opponent of imperialism: the likelihood was, rather, that he was an 
eccentric like Lytton Strachey, concerned only with mocking the 
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shibboleths and pseudo-history (e.g. the Gordon mystique) in which 
the cult was so comfortably entrenched. And whatever the long- 
term effect of such capers, they had certainly not got through by 
1930 to the public schoolboy or the man-in-the-street, for whom 
Britain’s domination over a quarter of mankind was part of the 
natural order of things, to be questioned neither by itself nor by the 
lesser breeds for whose benefit it had been ordained. 

It was in this mental climate that the implications of the first great 
change in the pattern of imperial relationships began to be under- 
stood in this country. As you know, the advance of the ‘old’ 
Dominions towards self-government had begun as long ago as 1850, 
and I think one can say that they had achieved the substance of 
dominion status by 1914. But it was still fashionable in 1914 to refer 
to their citizens as ‘colonials’ and to their parliaments as subordinate 
law-making bodies; and although their autonomy was scrupulously 
respected nobody seriously thought of them as having parity with 
the U.K. as members of the Commonwealth or as being entitled to 
follow a significant line of their own in international politics. Britain 
was still the ‘mother-country’ and they were still junior members 
of the family. The turning-point came with the war, whose effect 
on the situation was well described by A. L. Smith in his covering 
letter to the 1919 Report. ‘If we take the Imperial position,’ he wrote, 
‘we see that it has been for ever altered by the war; by the action of 
the Dominions in coming out to fight, not for us, but for the ideals 
common to us with them; by their determination to have a say in 
questions of peace or war without any diminution of their own 
autonomy. Some way or other we have to readjust to these new facts 
the future relations between Britain and the Dominions. Everything 
will depend on mutual understanding and sympathy.’ And here 
the Master wound up with a question which I shall echo later. ‘How 
is this possible,’ he asked, ‘without a public educated out of the term 
“Empire” and educated up to the vast potentialities of a World 
Commonwealth of British democracies?’ 

In the years which followed, as it happens, I rather think that the 
politicians were ahead of the public in recognising the need to read- 
just the pattern of Empire to the new facts. It is possible, of course, 
that Balfour’s pronouncement in 1926 and the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931 owed something to pressure of opinion from Bolton and 
Bermondsey, but for my own part I am ready to argue with anybody 
who thinks it did. Yet somehow or other the inter-war period did 
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see a steadily wider acceptance and understanding of the new con- 
cept of Commonwealth embodied in these instruments—of Com- 
monwealth as an association of free and equal partners, each with 
its own problems to face and interests to protect, and co-operating 
with the others (including the U.K.) on a wholly voluntary basis. 
This was the Commonwealth of which Hancock wrote so movingly 
in his Argument of Empire during the second war; and it was one 
whose make-up most of the people who mattered in this country 
had come to see—vaguely, perhaps, but none the less sincerely—as 
a matter for pride. The whole point about Argument of Empire lay, 
indeed, in the expression it gave to that pride. 

Justifiable pride? I think it was, and I certainly did not hesitate 
to lend my tattered copy of Argument to the Americans who came 
my way during the war, many of whom seemed not to have heard 
that their King George was dead. Yet for all its virtues Hancock’s 
Commonwealth suffered, of course, from at least one notable limita- 
tion: membership of ‘the club’ was restricted to Europeans only. If 
we except Egypt, whose ill-concealed colonial status may be regarded 
as having been brought to an end in 1936, the non-European units 
in Britain’s vast overseas domain were still dependencies when the 
second war began, and there seemed little prospect that they would 
become anything else. Some progress had been made towards self- 
government on the parliamentary model in India, but elsewhere the 
trend had been, if anything, in quite another direction—towards 
the consolidation of authoritarian British control through the device 
known as Indirect Rule. In theory and up to a point in practice this 
device involved a sharing of power between British officialdom and 
native authority, and it would be idle to deny that it brought sub- 
stantial benefits to the mass of the people who lived under it. The 
fact remains, however, that the progressive adoption of Indirect 
Rule between the wars was seen by the educated minority in Africa 
and elsewhere as an attempt to set back the clock rather than as 
preparing, or being intended to prepare, the communities concerned 
for autonomous modern nationhood. And should you be inclined to 
argue that this was nonetheless the aim, may one ask what you would 
have thought had you been told in 1937 that somebody in one of 
those splendid West African costumes would be facing the photo- 
graphers along with the other Commonwealth prime ministers a 
mere twenty years later? The idea might not have shocked you, but 
I think you will agree that it would have surprised you. It probably 
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would have surprised you, for that matter, to be told in 1937 that in 
Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, the Sudan, and West Africa, as well as in 
India, men were in fact aspiring to self-government and the end of 
colonialism. 

Yet of course they were and, by the time Hitler invaded Poland, 
nationalist movements had taken organised shape in all these terri- 
tories. In general their members belonged to the educated minority, 
and it is by no means stretching the truth to say that they were 
moved by ideas taken over from the West as much as by native 
tradition and prejudice. They did not seek, as the Mahdi had done, 
to evict the alien ruler in order to restore the old indigenous way of 
life—to get back to an essentially African past. 

On the contrary, their aim was to transform society as well as 
liberate it, and the most consistent theme in their propaganda was 
that British rule was in fact impeding social progress. When it came 
to the point they were ready enough to present themselves as 
revivalists drawing inspiration from a golden past, but on the issues 
that mattered their philosophy was essentially forward-looking. It 
was no part of their programme that colonialism should be destroyed 
to make way for the restoration of a conservative native feudalism: 
their aim, rather, was to establish, in the stead of both, rule by a 
new, progressive managerial class capable at once of working through 
democratic political institutions and of ‘guiding’ the people, by 
reason of its superior know-how, to a materially and spiritually 
richer state of life. They have been described, in fact, as L.S.E.-type 
radicals, and if its author intended this description to be derogatory 
let me hasten to say that I do not repeat it in that spirit. 

What was the British reaction to these emergent nationalist move- 
ments? At home, as I have suggested, very few people knew that 
they existed, and those few were probably amused rather than dis- 
turded by them. But in the colonies themselves the reaction was 
much sharper than this, and its nature can be expressed in two words 
—distinctly unsympathetic. Even in India, where Viceroy after 


. Viceroy made pronouncements pledging Britain to a policy of 


gradual advance towards self-government, it would be idle to pre- 
tend that the active protagonists of self-government—the followers 
of Gandhi and Nehru—enjoyed the emotional sympathy of British 
officialdom before 1939. After every allowance has been made for 
individual exceptions the fact is that British colonial administrators 
as a class at that stage tended to see the educated nationalists in Asia 
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and Africa as ungrateful, rootless, bumptious and tiresome trouble- 
makers, difficult to tolerate and impossible to like, self-seekers with 
no real claim to represent anybody but themselves. “What gives you 
the right to say that the Sudanese want self-government?’ “The 
fact that we speak for the people, for the nation.’ “Nonsense, you 
speak for yourselves alone, and you know less about the people and 
their needs and aspirations than I do—I, who have lived and worked 
among them and know what it is to command their confidence.’ 
Such was the gist of a conversation in 1942 between the Civil Secre- 
tary of the Sudan Government and a delegation from the Sudan 
Graduates’ Congress, led by a man whom I afterwards came to know 
as an intimate colleague and friend; and I should think it typical 
of exchanges which took place all over the Empire round about that 
time. 

In recalling this I am not wantonly raking over the ashes of a 
dead past, nor do I wish to over-stress, as fellow-travellers are apt 
to do, the illiberal side of pre-war British colonial policy. My own 
instinct, indeed, is to think how well the British ruled the Sudan 
in the good old days, and I am not ashamed to admit it. I do think 
it important, however, that we in Britain should remind ourselves 
what Asian and African politicians now in power were up against 
when they began beating on the nationalist drum a mere generation 
ago. They are often told today that in the event everything has 
followed a predestined course and that to understand the true nature 
of British imperialism they have only to read Burke and Durham 
and forget what the District Commissioner said in 1937. There are 
times, indeed, when I have said something like this myself, and I 
still think it legitimate to argue that when things came to a head the 
tradition initiated by Burke and Durham played no small part in 
recent events. But having argued this, one must remember that from 
the standpoint of the Asian and African politicians what the District 
Cornmissioner said in 1937 was—and still is—of vital significance. 
It is an article of faith with them that Britain has transferred power 
reluctantly and under compulsion, and that the dynamic factor in 
the process has been their own skill in confounding the District 
Commissioner. For them independence is something which has been 
fought for and won, and few things irritate them more than the 
complacent British habit of regarding it as having been given. 

What the outcome of the ‘struggle’ for freedom would have been 
had there been no second war is, of course, a matter for speculation 
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which need not concern us, the fact being that there was a war and 
that it affected the situation fundamentally. In the colonies its 
immediate effect was to intensify nationalist pressure for concessions, 
partly as a reward for colonial assistance in Britain’s war effort and 
partly as evidence of her repeated claim to be fighting above all else 
for the principle of freedom. Few concessions were in fact made 
while hostilities were proceeding, but a number of promises and 
half-promises were given which, together with the establishment of 
UNO and its attendant agencies, put the various nationalist move- 
ments in a far stronger position in 1945 than they had reached six 
years earlier. Meanwhile there had emerged in Britain itself a new 
sense of military and economic weakness, leading on the one hand to 
an intense preoccupation with the tasks and problems of reconstruc- 
tion at home and on the other to a recognition of the need to cut 
down commitments abroad. For these and other reasons the British 
people found themselves in a mood which contrasted sharply with 
the back-to-Blighty outlook of 1919—a sober mood, yet one in which 
a surprisingly large number of them felt that the time had come to 
get on in earnest with creating a brave new world. They were mainly 
concerned, of course, with having it created at home, but there was 
enough idealism about to make the moment unusually propitious for 
a liberal approach to Imperial problems. In this state of mind they 
returned Labour triumphantly to power, thereby setting the scene 
for a revolution as decisive and many-sided as any in British or, for 
that matter, European history. 

In the field of Imperial affairs the revolution got under way with 
a rush: within three short years Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Israel and Jordan had become independent—three of them as mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth and three of them outside it. In each 
case (except, perhaps, that of Ceylon) nationalist pressure had been 
a prominent factor; yet in each case (except that of Israel) it had 
made itself effective in the final phase without recourse to arms. 
Whether given or taken, power had been transferred in a civilised 
and peaceful way; and insofar as it is necessary for our morale to take 
credit I think -we can fairly take credit for this. For myself, however, 
I am inclined to think that Britain’s real claim to merit in those 
exciting and harassed post-war years lay in her deliberate adoption, 
ahead of compelling nationalist pressure, of a policy aimed at hasten- 
ing the economic, social and political development of her other 
colonial dependencies—a policy which could not fail to strengthen 
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their demand for self-government and which was specifically aimed, 
indeed, at clearing the way for its eventual fulfilment. 

To most of us the fact that this has been the policy since 1946 or 
thereabouts seems self-evident, and the oddity is that anybody should 
bother to dispute it. But in fact the explanation is simple and is to 
be found, I suggest, in the implications of the word ‘eventual’. The 
essence of the new policy was that power was to be transferred when 
—and only when—the territory concerned was sufficiently 
‘developed’, economically and administratively, to be ‘viable’ as an 
independent state; and the British assumption was that in general 
this process, no matter how diligently hastened, was bound to take 
time. Before I went out to Khartoum in 1947, for example, I was 
told on very good authority that the British could be expected to 
remain effectively in power there until 1965, the earliest date by 
which young men trained in my College (then just beginning to 
function at the university level) could hope to be ready to replace 
British officials in the higher reaches of Government service. Plans 
were already on foot for the establishment of a legislative assembly 
and the inclusion of non-official members in the executive council; 
but even for the authors of these plans ‘preparing’ the Sudanese for 
self-government meant training them to be efficient administrators 
by British standards, and this could hardly take less than a genera- 
tion. Looking back, I am bound to admit that this was roughly how 
I felt about the matter myself; but it doesn’t take much hindsight to 
recognise now how silly we were to expect the Sudanese to see it that 
way. Even without encouragement from across the border it was 
inevitable that they should believe that British talk of gradualism 
was no more than a smokescreen behind which the British were 
planning and working to maintain their mastery indefinitely. In 
their view, in fact, it wasn’t a question of persuading the British to 
hurry on with something they had already decided to do: on the 
contrary, it was a matter of compelling them to do something they 
had no intention of doing—and of compelling them to do it quick. 

In these circumstances it did not take the British long to have 
second thoughts about gradualism, and I would say that Whitehall 
had decided as early as 1951 to hurry on with preparations for the 
grant of full responsible government (except in defence and foreign 
affairs) to the Sudan, and that Great Smith St. had reached a 
similar conclusion with regard to the Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
Malaya. By this time, or pretty soon thereafter, the point of emphasis 
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had shifted, and on the British side the criteria of readiness for self- 
government had become political rather than administrative. Instead 
of asking whether the peoples concerned had the administrative 
experience necessary for the efficient management of their own 
affairs, British officials and politicians were beginning to concentrate 
on prompting them to resolve their own internal conflicts and so to 
shorten the period in which independence might be granted without 
a repetition of what had happened in India -ix or seven years earlier. 
It might be said, in fact, that from 1952 onwards the central object 
of British policy in these territories (and in the West Indies) was no 
longer to divide and rule, but to unite and liberate. In the Sudan this 
objective was reached, by a somewhat unexpected route, on January 
Ist, 1956. It was reached in Ghana in March this year, and now 
Malaya has been added to the list. In the West Indies, of course, 
prospects are bright; and although in Nigeria much patient negotia- 
tion still seems to be necessary before effective federal unity is assured, 
regional self-government is an established fact and with any luck 
federal Nigeria will be a Dominion by 1960. 

But towards what end, as the process of emancipation thus enters 
briskly into its third phase, is the Commonwealth itself moving— 
transformation or disintegration? I have a feeling that we in Britain 
are apt to dodge the question, or at best to peer at it through a haze 
of more or less uneasy optimism. What has happened before, we 
like to think, will somehow happen again. The heaven-sent formula 
which has combined unity with diversity through the free associa- 
tion of equals in the past will surely continue to work in the future. 
The new Dominions may differ from the old, but they also have 
much in common with them and with us, and in any case can they 
doubt that they have more to gain than to lose, politically and 
economically, from continued membership of ‘the club’? To be sure, 
the recent upsurge of ‘anti-colonialism’ has been disquieting, but is 
it too much to hope that this is only a passing phenomenon which 
will die away when the special difficulties (e.g. Suez and Cyprus) 


- largely responsible for it have been resolved? 


Having pesed the question, I must say at once that I am not going 
to try to answer it myself, at all events directly. The most I can do 
is to draw attention to some of the factors on which the answer 
depends and to say a few words about them. 

The most obvious thing about the Commonwealth today, of 


course, is that it is multi-racial. It would be easy to make too much 
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of this, and we certainly should not forget that even when the club 
was restricted to Europeans only it wasn’t exactly a homogeneous 
body. But widely though they may differ from the inhabitants of 
these islands the Afrikaners and the French Canadians are not separ- 
ated from them by the factor of race; and deplore it how you will 
race gives greatly added force to the other factors—language, culture, 
religion, the memory of past conflicts and so on—making for diver- 
sity within the Commonwealth. It is unquestionably the dominant 
fact behind anti-colonialism—behind the anti-colonialism, that is, 
which expressed itself so freely in the Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandoeng. Although they spoke many different languages and sub- 
scribed to all the main religions, the representatives of all the countries 
assembled at Bandoeng were conscious of having one thing in com- 
mon: they were not European, and they had all suffered from 
European imperialism in one form or other in the past. 

This leads on to three related points, all of which strike me as 
being important. If, first of all, we would seek to strengthen the 
attachment of the new Dominions to the Commonwealth, I think 
we would do well to refrain from calling it—or even thinking about 
it as—the British Commonwealth. I am not sure, for that matter, 
that this habit goes down particularly well with Afrikaners or 
Australians nowadays, but there can be no doubt whatever about its 
effect on Indians, Pakistanis and Sinhalese. Quite apart from the fact 
that it makes it even more difficult for them to explain their con- 
tinued association with the Commonwealth to their unattached 
Asian and Middle Eastern neighbours, they inevitably see it as a 
reminder—indeed, as an expression—of the old attitude of owner- 
ship and superiority which they found so detestable about colonialism. 
They recognise, as everybody must, that Britain is still the central 
unit in the Commonwealth, but for them the Commonwealth itself 
is essentially an international association in which leadership by a 
dominant Power can have no place. 

Whatever happens in the future, secondly, we must be prepared 
to see the Asian and African members following a distinctive line 
of their own in Commonwealth and international affairs. Within 
the club they will tend, I believe, to act as a group: outside it their 
instinct will be to get together on as many issues as possible with the 
other Bandoeng Powers. It was something of this sort, I imagine, 
that the Prime Minister of Pakistan had in mind when he said on 
his return from Bandoeng, ‘we have our own Commonwealth now’; 
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and it is something of the sort, clearly enough, which explains the 
current tendency towards neutralism in most of the countries con- 
cerned. Irrespective of the strength of their own communist parties 
they are reluctant to have it thought that membership of the Com- 
monwealth means, in their case, adherence to the Anglo-American 
bloc, and we must therefore expect them to flirt rather more freely 
with the Russians than we ourselves think proper or wise. 

Thirdly, we must recognise that at this stage of its evolution the 
Commonwealth is beset by many ‘special difficulties’ which, until 
they have been unravelled, could well evoke the racialism and anti- 
colonialism of the Afro-Asian members every bit as effectively as 
did last year’s escapade in Egypt. The Cyprus problem, for example, 
is still very much with us; and even more to the point, perhaps, 
there are the problems of East and Central Africa, where Britain’s 
position as the metropolitan power is more complicated and where 
the emotions of India and Ghana are directly involved. Here, oddly 
enough, vehement anti-colonialists are actually urging the Govern- 
ment to defer the transfer of power—i.e. to withhold it from the 
European minority now so that it might be transferred to the African 
majority later, when the Africans are ready to hold it against all 
comers. Whether such a course is appropriate, or even practicable, 
is a matter I would rather not discuss now; but the fact that it has 
been mooted—and this by well-informed and sincerely liberal 
observers of the African scene—undoubtedly underlines the dilemma 
confronting British statesmanship in this part of the world. And the 
worst of it, of course, is that no matter what happens Britain is 
going to be held responsible and a strain is going to be imposed in 
one way or other on Commonwealth relations. 

Nor should we forget those other Commonwealth problems, for 
the working out of which Britain no longer bears direct responsi- 
bility: problems such as the dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir and the apartheid question in South Africa. Much as they 
differ in kind, these both illustrate one of the inherent difficulties in 
Commonwealth relations—the difficulty Britain has in becoming 
effectively disengaged from the national politics of her Common- 
wealth partners. As I have said, it is no longer a British Common- 
wealth, but it remains one in which the U.K. has an extremely—at 
times embarrassingly—prominent place. It is not too much to say, 
indeed, that the Commonwealth exists because, and only because, 
its diverse members are all linked, for historic reasons and by 
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bilateral economic and other ties, with Britain. For each of them, 
therefore, Britain’s attitudes and policies are of peculiar importance, 
even when the issue involved is, strictly speaking, no concern of hers. 
Everybody knows, for example, that the logic of Commonwealth 
constitutional theory makes White Australia no business of hers and 
that hostile British comment on this fundamental feature of Austra- 
lian national policy would infallibly put the cat among the pigeons 
down under; yet it is easy to imagine circumstances in which the 
absence of such comment could be construed as unfriendly in New 
Delhi, Colombo and Karachi. 

The fact is, of course, that many of mum’s children now have 
their own latchkeys and that it is by no means easy, things being 
what they are, for mum to agree with equal conviction and sympathy 
with them all. When they quarrel among themselves she can try to 
be neutral, but she may often find that neutrality is not enough. 
Successive British Governments have tried hard to be neutral over 
Kashmir, but whether their efforts have given unalloyed satisfac- 
tion .in either New Delhi or Karachi seems distinctly doubtful. As 
for apartheid, is it remotely possible for any British Government, 
Tory or Labour, to follow a line equally acceptable to India, Ghana 
and the Union of South Africa? Obviously it isn’t—so obviously, 
indeed, that some in this country would have us grasp the nettle and 
declare our opposition to apartheid in all its aspects. In the long run 
it may come to that; but if it does the corollary might well be South 
Africa’s secession from the Commonwealth—and who, one might 
ask, would be the better off for that? 

This brings me to the heart of the matter, to the point of trying to 
consider what the Commonwealth in fact is and whether, as such, 
it is worth preserving. It is, as I have suggested, essentially a group 
of countries whose common links are primarily, if not entirely, the 
product of their continuing historic association as individuals with 
the United Kingdom. The continuance of this association is attribu- 
table in part to the influence of sentiment and habit, but it is also 
sustained by a network of very real common interests. Thus the 
Commonwealth is not an economic unit, but all its members (except 
perhaps Canada) have close economic ties with the U.K., which, 
Common Market or no Common Market, are unlikely to disappear 
in the foreseeable future. It is not a financial unit, but all its mem- 
bers (again excepting Canada) belong to the Sterling Area and do 
much of their international financial business in London. It is not a 
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military alliance, but most of its members are parties with the U.K. 
to regional military pacts and are strongly influenced by what might 
be called British military doctrine, It is most erphatically not a 
cultural unit, but all its members seem to regard the U.K. as the best 
training centre for their postgraduate students, and all have political 
and legal systems in the shaping of which British ideas have played 
a vital part. These ties may become weaker as time passes, but they 
exist now, and for my own part I find it hard to be patient with the 
masochism (it is not too strong a word) which seems to impel certain 
people in this country to deny their importance and to suggest that 
the Commonwealth is nothing but a myth in the minds of elderly 
romantics unwilling and unable to face the facts of mid-twentieth- 
century political life. 

Yet if the links holding the Commonwealth together are tougher 
than the croakers would have us think, the fact remains that it is 
not a unit, but a loose informal association of independent states 
whose common ties are balanced by extremely wide differences in 
outlook and interest. To attempt to make it more than this—to build 
it up, for example, into a Third Force holding the balance between 
East and West—would be to cut across its basic character and to 
invite disaster. ‘Commonwealth,’ as Radhakrishnan said in 1955, 
‘means for us complete independence and informal association, shar- 
ing of ideals but not of allegiance, of purposes though not of loyal- 
ties, common discussions which lead to better understanding of our 
problems and not to binding decisions which restrict the indepen- 
dence of member states.’ This is an admirable definition, and having 
regard to the emphasis it puts on the independence of the members 
and the informality of their association you may feel that what it 
describes is too ineffective to be worth preserving. Yet in fact it is 
precisely because the Commonwealth is like this that I, for one, 
believe it to be most emphatically worth preserving. Here, by an 
accident of history, we have a group of highly diverse states which, 
for all their diversity, find it possible to be associated together and to 
seek mutual understanding through the common discussion of com- 
mon problems, .Unlike the communist bloc it does not consist of 
satellites obediently reflecting the ideology of a central planet: on 
the contrary, it is a truly international association, both in its diversity 
and its regard for the national integrity of its members. Yet unlike 
other international associations (more especially UNO) it avoids the 
mistake of conducting all its business formally and in public, under 
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conditions in which the delegates feel bound, for the benefit of the 
boys back home, to talk to each other in the most abusive possible 
terms. The general public has little idea what goes on at Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conferences, and the cynical might say 
that this is just as well; but given the peculiarities of the contempor- 
ary political climate we have good reason to suppose that they are an 
infinitely more appropriate vehicle for the transaction of international 
business than, say, the UN Assembly or the Security Council. 

A truly international association endowed with admirable 
machinery (by no means confined to Prime Ministers’ Conferences) 
for the transaction of international business: that is how I like to 
think of the Commonwealth, and it is in fact because I see it in this 
light that I would be sorry to have South Africa leave it. Embarras- 
sing though the differences in outlook between South Africa and the 
new Dominions are, surely it is all to the good that they should be 
discussed from time to time at Commonwealth conferences rather 
than that the parties to them should have no option but to snarl at each 
other in the headier atmosphere of the United Nations Assembly. 
Things being what they are, countries like India and Ghana are 
bound to be bitterly critical of South Africa, whether they all belong 
to the Commonwealth or not. But if all three continue in the Com- 
monwealth the odds are that they will snarl at each other less and 
listen more, and there is at least a chance that the consequence will 
be a just and peaceful solution of South Africa’s terrible problem. 
Only one thing is certain: no such solution will be found unless the 
nations directly concerned can be brought together to discuss the 
problem in a reasonable atmosphere; and I see no chance of this if 
in fact they leave the Commonwealth. 

Be this as it may, I believe that in general the Commonwealth has 
a very real contribution to make to international understanding and 
world peace, and for this reason I most earnestly hope that it will 
survive and that the new nations about to be added to it will join 
an organisation with an enduring role to play on the international 
stage. Whether this hope will be fulfilled remains to be seen, but I 
see no reason to be drearily sceptical about it, nor would I have any 
part of the fluffy romanticism which is so often the sceptic’s last 
refuge. Obviously, however, the Commonwealth’s preservation must 
not be taken complacently for granted, least of all by us in this 
country. Britain created the Empire out of which the Common- 
wealth has grown; and I will have given this talk entirely ir. vain if 
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I have failed to make the point that the attitude of the other members 
of the Commonwealth in future will depend very largely on Britain’s 
attitude to them. 

It will depend very considerably, of course, on the policy and 
behaviour of the British Government; and although a great deal 
could be said in this connection it will be enough, I think, if I stress 
three central points. First; there must be no turning away from the 
course embarked upon by the Labour Government in the years 
immediately after the second world war. For better or worse Britain 
is committed to a policy of colonial emancipation, and there is no 
room for second thoughts about it now. Providing due regard is paid 
to local conditions, indeed, I would say that the sooner the process 
is completed the better. Secondly, I think that the U.K. Government 
must aim at being able to provide the new Dominions with generous 
financial and technical aid on terms which their Governments might 
reasonably be expected to find acceptable. True, a great deal of 
sentimental nonsense has been bandied about on this subject recently, 
and I would like to emphasize that in my view the difficulties of 
carrying out an effective overseas investment programme on the 
scale proposed by Professor Blackett last week can be all too easily 
under-estimated. Having said this, however, I am bound to add that 
it would be most unfortunate if British money were made available 
to Ghana and the rest solely on bankers’ terms. Thirdly, and equally 
briefly, I would like to make the point that one of the first conditions 
of good Commonwealth relations in the new era must be a new look 
in the Commonwealth Relations Office, which with the best will in 
the world I can only describe as ill-equipped at present to succeed 
the Colonial Office as our main official link with the African and 
Asian Dominions. 

Lest you should think that I am making too much of what must 
happen at the Government level, however, let me hasten to add that 
the future of the Commonwealth will also depend on the outlook 
and behaviour of the British citizen. The influence of public opinion 


‘ on government policy apart, it should be borne in mind that every 


year thousands of visitors from various parts of the Commonwealth 
come to Britain and thousands more leave this country to travel or 
work or settle overseas. The innumerable contacts thus brought 
about at the human level have a profound bearing on Commonwealth 
relations, whether for good or ill. Speaking as an Australian, I hope 
without offence, I would say that the stranger within your gates gets 
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treated pretty well; but he runs up against a lot of ignorance, and 
ignorance can often play havoc with good intentions. This brings 
me back to what A. L. Smith said in 1919: “Everything will depend 
on mutual understanding and sympathy. How is this to be possible 
without a public educated out of “Empire” and educated up to the 
vast potentialities of Commonwealth?’ People understand each other 
better when they know each other better, and I don’t doubt for a 
moment that it would make for better Commonwealth understanding 
if people—ordinary people—in this country knew more about the 
Commonwealth and what is going on therein. Here is a task in 
which many can play a part; and it is especially a task, I suggest, for 
agencies working in the field of adult education. 


NEW OBJECTIVES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


by Brian Groombridge 
Research Assistant, National Institute of Adult Education 


This article argues that adult education will advance not by asking 
introspective questions like “Who should our students be?’ and ‘How long 
their courses?” but by looking at the contemporary problems of our 
society and considering what part adult education can play in solving 
them. A grant from the Nuffield Foundation has enabled the National 
Institute of Adult Education to conduct an enquiry into the relevance of 
adult education to increasing leisure, with particular reference to retire- 
ment and the leisure of an ageing population. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


Anxiety is not the exclusive preserve of the Twentieth Century 
poets and novelists. When research workers fully explore the angst- 
ridden literature of recent years, the thorough ones will include the 
writings of British adult educationists in their surveys. As the 
spring editorial of apuLT EDUCATION observed: 

‘It is scarcely too much to say that all the major works—and they 
are not many—that have appeared in this country in the last ten years 
have been commemorative or filled with a backward-looking nostalgia. 
There still seems to be a widespread assumption that hope and willing- 
ness to experiment beyond earlier patterns of service and relationship 
within our own community are heretical. It is the kind of assumption 
that leads people to deride Danish Folk High Schools, and be witty in 
a “U” manner about American extravagances.’(1) 

However, compared with only a few years ago, when the pages 
of Highway expressed a more general malaise by rehearsing the 
WEA’s Mid-century Blues, there are signs of a quickening; concern 
with apathy and pathology have largely given way to an awareness 
that a new vision for adult education is possible. For this inspiration 
it would be unwise to await the coming of a Mansbridge II. The 
inspiration is likely to inform many people in many places at the 


‘same time, because adult education will become much less a minority 


crusade and much more a service related in numerous ways to the 
texture of our social life. Adult education will progress in the coming 
decades because society as a whole, and not merely segregated sections 
such as the underprivileged, will create problems needing the co- 
operation of various forms of adult education in their solution. 
Hitherto, it has been possible for society to blunder on, leaving it to 
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a small demi-chorus of devotees to intone eternal truths about educa- 
tion for life, and adult education for all. The system has worked, 
more or less, while ignoring their testament. But not for much 
longer. Industry complains increasingly that its recruits are insuffi- 
ciently educated. Its demands will be met by prolonging the education 
of young people. As industry and commerce are slowly transformed 
by adopting automatic methods of organisation and control, trans- 
ferring the soul-destroying jobs in factories and offices to machines 
and servo-mechanisms, so the need for skill and more skill will 
intensify, Workers and managers at all levels will need imagination 
and adaptability. No one will be able to draw on a deposit of training 
or learning, salted down for good in the early years. Everyone will 
have to learn continuously in order to cope successfully in a world 
which will be marked more than ever by rapidity of change. The 
1919 Report observed that: 
‘Technical education has, unfortunately, only defeated its own object 
by the narrowness with which it has been conceived and carried out. . . 
in aiming too exclusively at increasing the economic efficiency of the 
producer, it has not achieved this object with complete success— because 
technical efficiency is primarily dependent on qualities requiring for 
their growth opportunities of expression which cannot be adequately 
provided within the range of purely technical “studies”.’(2) 


This was profoundly wise, but it was ignored; a country com- 
placent of its industrial pre-eminence thought it could afford to 
ignore it, especially as a multitude of the jobs in industry and com- 
merce were so humdrum that to talk of the growth of the qualities 
needed to perform them seemed fanciful. The strength of our politi- 
cal and economic competitors is so obviously a reflection in part of 
their educational superiority that technical education now excites 
official opinion almost as much as defence, to which it is related. 
Although Governments think it enough to respond to the blatantly 
urgent crisis by spending more money on this traditionally narrow 
type of education, progressive industrialists are realising that it pays 
to liberalise. Foremen and executives find themselves, at the firm’s 
expense and initiative, imbibing the humane values transmitted by 
the residential colleges and the Universities. The Regulation barrier 
which separates Further from Adult Education is already much 
circumvented, especially by non-residential centres and residential 
colleges, and presumably it will decompose completely in time. The 
thinking typified by Liberal Education in a Technical Age is being 
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so widely emulated that it must in time find itself embodied in the 
curricula and reflected in the atmosphere of our technical colleges. 

Technical progress, coupled with economic need, will endow adult 
education with an entirely novel status. Instead of being a marginal 
utility attracting more lip-service than grants, it will have to move 
nearer the centre of provision, and, because its connection with pro- 
ductivity and the National Income will be clearer than ever before, 
the Treasury and public opinion will probably endorse this promo- 
tion. Adult education will begin to realise its limitless potentialities 
by resolutely abandoning introverted worries about who it is for— 
workers or middle-class, educationally equipped or deprived, ceasing 
its internecine wrangling over whether it is a movement or a service, 
and, by implication, ridding itself of its traditional and totally 
inappropriate concern with standards. 

This is not to say that there is not a proper way of being concerned 
with standards—there is. We ought always to ask: Are we doing as 
well as we might in this situation and with these people? This will 
sometimes amount to much the same as the question: Is this series 
of lectures a reasonable replica of an intra-mural course? Hitherto 
we have tended to equate these two questions and so have succumbed 
to the treacherous tautology: Adult Education consists of 24-week or 
3-year courses of meetings lasting 114 or 2 hours each; the great 
majority of people, probably 98 per cent of them, are not fitted by 
nature or nurture to benefit from such courses; therefore (however 
much we may regret it, etc.), adult education can never appeal to 
more than a select minority of the population. This might be called 
the fallacy of 2 per centism. We have devised a sieve which will only 
let through peas of one size—and then complain that the others are 
inedible. Coolie Verner has some provocative and apposite words 
here: 

‘The concept of standards is completely unrealistic and has no bearing 
on adult education. It has been tailored from the whole cloth out of the 
context of education without any relationship to the basic function of 
education. Standards are a purely artificial administrative tool now 
used as an attempt to regulate the educational process . . . they camou- 
flage administrative inability to use a creative and dynamic approach 
to the continuous education of adults.’(3) 


‘Creative’ and ‘dynamic’ may be overworked words in the Ameri- 
can vocabulary; they are certainly neglected processes in British 
practice. In Britain, the concern for standards has not been a screen 
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for dull pedantics—it was a necessary ingredient in the strategy to 
persuade the Universities to join the partnership of Labour and 
Learning. But we make a grievous mistake if we assimilate all adult 
education to extra-mural work and its imitations. The contribution 
of the Universities should be one band, and an important one, in a 
spectrum of activities all concerned with raising their standards in 
the sense that all are trying to improve and progress. Verner con- 
tinues: 

‘All adults need continuous education regardless of the level of their 
previous educational experiences and within every community there 
will be representatives of all levels.’ 

Lyman Bryson says simply: 

‘Every person has some excellence in him, and it is the chief purpose 

of liberai adult education to find and develop it.’(4) 


This is the democratic secular equivalent to the Society of Friends 
belief that there is something of God in every man and that the art 
and science of human relations consists in entering into dynamic 
(yes, and creative!) contact with that something. 

It is no accident that these quotations are both from American 
writers. Just as Danish practice largely inspired the principal post- 
war development in British adult education—the founding of many 
new residential colleges—so the philosophy and experience of 
America (and Scandinavia, still) can help us to define our new atti- 
tudes and stimulate us to find the appropriate techniques and forms 
of organisation to match these attitudes. Apart from their optimism 
about the future of adult education, the writings of our American 
colleagues are perhaps most striking for the identification which they 
assume between the aims of adult education and the most progressive 
objectives of their society generally, so that their activities are seen as 
contributing directly to the fulfilment of the American dream. We 
have been pushed, or have sometimes willingly taken ourselves to 
the sidelines, haunted by the uneasy apprehension that our work was 
good for the few but ultimately of little consequence or, alternatively, 
we have compensated by enjoying salt-of-the-earth status, gazing 
with condescension on the unredeemed 98 per cent and hoping or 
pretending that this select minority would leaven the lump. Contrast 
that with Lyman Bryson’s approach. He begins his Fund for Adult 
Education lectures at the University of Wisconsin with these words: 

‘Adult Education is a new name for the oldest of American dreams; 
the betterment of one’s self. It began with the first people who set foot 
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on this soil from Europe. They came here with the idea that America 
was a place in which men could not only be free but could also build 
for themselves a society in which they could be as great as they had the 
power to be. This is the oldest of the American dreams, and the term 
adult education means only that we now have special ways, rational 
ways, self-conscious ways of going at the job.’ 

What we have to learn from this is not, of course, the content. 
The British cannot easily romanticise themselves .or their country. 
We do not use the adjective ‘British’ with the ease and significance 
with which the Americans employ ‘American’. Where we have 
simply Associations or Journals, they have American Associations 
and American Journals. We can, however, learn from it that adult 
education must identify itself with the tasks of its society and then 
translate those tasks in terms of the people concerned. With this kind 
of philosophy at our back, it should be possible to look at our society, 
and see what problems it faces, and then ask What can adult educa- 
tion do in this situation? What resources can it draw on? What new 
methods must it devise? These extraverted questions are the ones 
we should ask; not, Who ought our students to be? but What can 
we do for all people and for oursel¥ :s? 


LEISURE AND ADULT EDUCATION 

The use of electronic techniques and atomic power in industry 
will not only make greater demands on the resources of its person- 
nel, it will also return to them increased leisure. Although the in- 
crease in leisure will be piecemeal and the distribution of it uneven, 
that there will be an increase seems reasonably certain and our educa- 
tional system should not find itself unprepared. The first Act limiting 
working hours was passed in 1833 and by 1860 the working week 
was 60 hours long. Now a 46-hour week is normal, and the TUC 
is aiming to bring it down to 40 hours. In the United States, with 
something like our own economy in a hot-house, the 40-hour week 
already looks dated. 45 per cent of American office workers put in 
less than 40 hours a week (not counting coffee-breaks); the United 
Automobile workers will press for a 32-hour week next year and in 
1959 the United-Steelworkers will ask for a 6-hour day. Industry is 
gradually adjusting itself to the fact that human energy is 480 times 
more expensive than electricity. Before J. Lyons & Co. introduced 
the Computor LEO into their offices at Cadby Hall, 150 tea-shop 
manageresses spent a great deal of time writing out orders to be 
dealt with by an overworked ordering department, putting in con- 
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siderable overtime to keep up with the load. In the wage accounts 
section, 37 full-time clerks and their supervisors, laboriously and 
tediously handled the wages of 10,000 employees. LEO now looks 
after these and many more operations for Lyons and other firms. 
This is clearly the trend. It does not mean, as Mr Landon Goodman 
warns us(5), that we are about to implement René Clair’s vision in 
A Nous La Liberté (1931), in which raw materials go in at one end 
of the factory, gramophones go out at the other, while the workers 
fish and dance nearby in a proletarian féte champétre. For some 
years, rising prices and rising standards of what are considered 
minimum physical requirements in a home, have countered the 
effect of a statutory shorter working week. Leisure for the bene- 
ficiaries of the first Factory Hours Act was a brief period in which 
to make some physical recovery. In the first decades of this century, 
leisure has achieved value for its own sake, commonly valued and 
enjoyed more than work; it is the object of work, the most real part 
of life. The future status of leisure was remarkably anticipated by 
Delisle Burns as long ago as 1932. His study did not wear the 
worried look of the do-gooder. He did not write, as almost everyone 
else did, as though leisure, always other people’s of course, was a 
problem; it was to him an opportunity: 

“We are at the beginning of a new age in which man and woman will 
live a whole life, both in work and leisure, and will not divide time 
into the objectionable and the insignificant—work you hate to do and 
leisure you need not do anything with.’(6) 

The democratic implications were clear to him: “There is now a 
possibility of a new type of civilised life, not dependent upon a 
leisured class but arising directly from the leisure of those who work 
for a living.’ The realisation of this possibility depends not only on 
improved education at school; it is impossible without education 
throughout life. Does all this imply that we should refurnish that 
shallow old slogan: ‘Education for leisure?’ 

It was a popular cry after the war when adult education was 
expected to put some moral and intellectual stiffening into a welfare 
state which would be otherwise indistinguishable from Cockaigne. 
When the new dawn turned into a watery sun, and the visions of the 
future dwindled into the usual handful of half-loaves and half-truths, 
the slogan began to look a little silly: the men had not returned from 
the war clamouring in their millions for a peace-time continuation 
of ABCA. This disappointment should not make us forget the 
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tremendous increase, quantitative and qualitative, in the amateur 
musicians, painters, photographers and film-makers, as well as the 
way in which all the post-war expansion of provision has been taken 
up (see p. 174 this issue). But it should warn us not to expect any 
kind of transformation scene. Apart from the objective knock which 
‘Education for Leisure’ took from the Cold War, and from the drive 
to produce more, compete more, or die, it was also undermined by 
its own superficiality. Adult education has perhaps been insufficiently 
interested in pleasure, and too puritanical in its attitude to recreation, 
with sometimes the suggestion that anyone not attending a tutorial 
must be up to no good. Even so, it was right to resist the suggestion 
that it was one pastime among many, or a device for increasing 
people’s appetite for different kinds of distraction. The ponderous 
slogan ‘Education for life’, does at any rate remind us that we are 
concerned with the values underlying every aspect of existence, 
though it is too prone to forget the legitimate hedonism which might 
be conveyed by ‘Education for happiness’. 

No, as Delisle Burns correctly projected, the new leisure will be an 
opportunity to create a new civilisation, in conjunction with the new 
work, with both work and leisure involving more of the personality 
—responsibility and imagination, as well as intelligence, skill and 
adaptability. ‘Education for leisure’ is a fair statement of one of the 
principal aims of adult education, providing the concept of leisure 
is upgraded. While admitting that ability to utilise this leisure will 
be unevenly acquired, it would be imprudent to prefigure the nature 
of it in the categories of the past. As F, le Gros Clark has noted: 

‘Some writers and educationists believe that they will have to wait 
until the infiuence of the old cultures civilises the masses. The insur- 
gents will absorb at last all the values and arts of those whom they have 
overrun. We are not sure if this ever really happened, even in the 
classic case of the Greeks and Romans. A social fusion took place and 
gave rise to a culture that was recognisably springing from both parental 

stocks. In these modern times, we cannot say what will emerge from a 

democratisation of leisure and a levelling of incomes.’(7) 


It seems clear that popular arts using the mass media are likely 
to remain a principal feature of this new culture, and adult educa- 
tionists need urgently to decide where they stand in relation to 
them. Most theorising among people of advanced education about 
these arts is a sad mess of snobbery, misapplied sensibility and sheer 
misunderstanding. People delight in being told how wicked the 
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world is, and it is too easy to set heads nodding with moral fervour 
against the commercialised entertainments of them, the masses. 
Educationists are very prone to this. In music appreciation, for 
instance, if popular music is admitted to have any right to a hearing, 
it is only as a stepping stone to better things. The chief defect of this 
weaning approach is that it prevents the critical analysis of the specific 
kinds of excellence of which popular art is capable, inhibiting the 
application of its own standards. This attitude assumes that popular 
art is a consequence of miscegenation between fine art and folk art, 
when it is neither. It is the legitimate child of the technical revolution 
of mass communications. Sometimes it is a well-bred child, at others 
a delinquent. If those who bring the pre-Lumiére, pre-Marconi cate- 
gories to their thinking of their non-thinking about contemporary 
culture are right, then those of us who enjoy Monteverdi, Vivaldi, 
Ben Nicholson and Giacommetti, ought not also to enjoy Bing 
Crosby, Danny Kaye, Doris Day or the Goon Show. Which is 
ridiculous. 

The more cynical purveyors of mass entertainment can powerfully 
scorn and discredit anyone who attempts to discriminate between the 
good and bad in what they offer. The highbrow who writes off mass 
culture—Butlins and soccer, as well as Tommy Steele and ‘Have A 
Go’—just because it is mass culture, leaves the way open to the 
vultures of our day. The adult educationist must have no truck with 
this unholy alliance of aesthete and philistine. Perhaps we need only 
to remember Delisle Burns’ caution: ‘Leisure is a favourite subject 
with preachers; for all preachers know what other people ought to 
do.’ 

We must also guard against the temptation to oversimplify by see- 
ing only some of the debilitating effects of the mass media on leisure. 
Consider this quotation from C. E. M. Joad’s book ‘Decadence’, 
since it expresses a very common point of view: 

‘As the machines take over an ever larger share of the task of pro- 
duction, they will leave us an even larger amount of leisure . . . so that 
the citizen of the future, assured of comfort and a competence in return 
for three or four hours machine minding a day will, if present tendencies 
are a trustworthy indication, increasingly delegate to machines the 
business of entertaining him during the remaining ten or twelve.’ 

All we need is a machine to watch the telly for us. Dr Joad would 
probably revise his opinion today, when, for instance, radio and the 
gramophone have directly encouraged the formation of skiffle groups 
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all over the country: because of the mass media, the young make 
their own music and there is a boom in guitar sales! If, as people 
fear, the mass media do moronise a population, one would expect 
to find the disease most rampant in the U.S.A. It is no surprise to 
find that of the country’s 46 million homes, 39 million have television 
and that each family averages five hours 26 minutes viewing a day, 
but it is much more startling to find that in 1954 the ‘do-it-yourself’ 
business was worth 3% million dollars, that 35 million Americans 
spend 45 million dollars going to classical music concerts (compared 
with 37 million paying 4o million dollars for watching baseball), that 
Americans spend about as much on flower seeds and potted plants as 
they do on cinemas and theatres. The popularity of fishing is 
notorious—25 million licences in 1954. It is estimated that 35 million 
amateurs and 55 thousand professionals own over 60 million cameras. 
One in five American homes has some kind of carpentry shop with a 
power tool. Nearly a tenth of the American national income is spent 
on leisure, compared with 3 per cent in 1909, and by no means all that 
goes on opiuia for the people. Despite or because of the mass media, 
leisure is becoming more active. Is adult education ready to co-oper- 
ate with this trend? 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR AN AGEING POPULATION 

‘Old men ought to be explorers.’—T. S. Extor. 

Increased leisure is not just a prospect: it is here now, the double- 
edged privilege of the elderly and the retired. In this connection, it 
is justifiable to call leisure a problem. Le Gros Clark writes: 

‘Just as there is all the difference in the world between an “effective 
demand” for food and the mere need for food, so there is a vast differ- 
ence between “effective” leisure and the idle time that could become 
only a tedious vacuum. “Effective” leisure is obviously the leisure of a 
man who has the means to enjoy it. Clearly an unemployed man in the 
thirties, a young girl earning £2 a week and many retired men of today 
have leisure on their hands that is distinctly not effective. A man’s 
income must be sufficient for his needs in this respect as well.’(7) 

It is not just a question of income, of course; the means to enjoy 
leisure are as much personal as financial. 

In the ’30s, adult education did what it could for the morale of 
the unemployed; it faces a similar situation today. Just as the pre- 
war response led to a permanent, not merely a transitory, growth in 
adult education—the South Wales Educational Settlements are still 
mostly active today for example—so by responding to the analogous 
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challenge of the elderly, it might begin to transform its scope and 
appeal. Everyone knows in general terms that Britain has an ageing 
population. Since it is easy to be either unduly complacent or 
unnecessarily alarmed, this vague impression needs to take statistical 
form: if old people are defined as men of 65 and over and women of 
at least 60, then from being 1 in 17 of the total population at the 
beginning of the century and 1 in 10 in 1931, they had become 1 in 7 
by 1954 and are expected to be 1 in 5 in the next 25 years. The increas- 
ing proportion of old people should not be confused with the separate 
matter of individual longevity. Although the expectation of life at 
60 has increased from 12'9 years in 1900 to 15°4 for men and from 
14°1 to 18°1 for women, over the last decade or two there has been no 
significant lengthening of life beyond retirement ages. This table 
shows the position for men in England and Wales. 


Male expectation of life 1901-10 1950-52 
Babies surviving to 5th birthday 794%, 962%, 
5-year-old boys living to 65 495% 68-4% 
65-year-old men living to 70 76°1%, 798%, 
65-year-old expectation of life 10°8 years 11°73 years 


Populations age when fertility and/or mortality rates decline. At 
present the dominant factor is the decline in fertility rates since 1900, 
but increasingly the improvement in mortality rates is having a 
permanent effect on the age distribution of the population. 

How do the nearly 5 million people over 65 who are not gainfully 
occupied spend their time? If their leisure is not as effective as it 
could be and as they would like, what can adult education do to 
help? It is easy to be misled by casual observations into thinking that 
elderly people are well occupied pottering in the garden, wandering 
along to the reading room at the Public Library, taking part in the 
activities of an old people’s club, and gossiping with cheerful mor- 
bidity in the out-patients department. We get nearer the facts by 
considering the findings of the Birmingham Survey among 2,230 
people over 70 as set out in Barbara Shenfield’s ‘Social Policies for 
Old Age’, p. 172 (see top of next page). 

The proportion who are members of clubs is probably higher than 
the national percentage—less than 5 per cent of people of pensionable 
age are in contact with Old People’s Clubs. It is important for us to 
know not only that club membership is very small, but also that it 
would not necessarily change significantly if there were more clubs. 
70°1 per cent of the Birmingham sample said they would not use a 
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Leisure Occupations of Old People 


Occupation % Males °%, Females °%, Total 
1. Reading and listening to wireless 445 38-9 41-3 

2. Handicrafts other than 3 3 38 41 

3. Knitting and sewing (Women) 52-2 

4. Gardening (Men) 306 

5. None* 35 52 45 
Activities outside the home 

6. Clubs (any kind) 10-2 45 6-8 

7. None 36-2 34°6 35°1 


8. Proportion of those old people in the 
sample who were unable by reason 
of infirmity to leave their homest 4-0 9:0 


club even if there was one in the district. This may partly be due 
to the actual or supposed character of present clubs, but even if clubs 
altered their programmes and improved their public relations, it 
would be unwise to expect old people’s clubs to be the answer to this 
problem. The need shows itself in its most acute form in the 414 per 
cent who have no occupation at all. The Liverpool survey (‘Social 
Contacts in Old Age’, 1953) found that 8 per cent of the not gainfully 
occupied had no leisure occupations either. The report comments: 
“We are concerned not only about the lack of adequate social contacts 
of some old people in our sample, but about the poverty of their cultural 
and recreational interest. Among the old people who caused us concern 
were those who, although physically fit, seldom, or never left home, 
because they had no reason for going out, and moreover had nothing 
to occupy or interest them within their homes.’(8) 

Again it seems to be common among residents of old people’s 
homes that they ‘just sit’ and while we must never, out of misplaced 
altruism, infringe the liberty of the individual to be happy in his 
apathy, we must equally not neglect to offer a choice of possibilities, 
stimuli which will enable people to get more out of this phase of their 
lives. It seems obvious that adult education can have some relevance 
to this situation not only in homes, but among old people generally, 


‘regardless of whether one is a traditionalist (believing that it can, 


in the nature of things, only involve a minority) or an optimist 
(believing that it can be popularised). Quite what that relevance 


* 16% of old people in the sample were blind or had serious defects of 
vision and 21°% had some degree of deafness, 
+ The comparative longevity of women has a striking effect here. 
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is nobody knows, but thanks to the interest of the Nuffield 
Foundation, the National Institute of Adult Education is now in a 
position to start finding out. The paragraphs which follow suggest 
some of the lines of enquiry and discussion which may be. pursued. 
They assume that leisure in general cannot be artificially separated 
from the leisure of retirement. The effective use of retirement leisure 
is likely to be a consequence of its effective use beforehand. Retire- 
ment is the proof, the testing time, of the leisure resources accumu- 
lated in earlier years. Roughly speaking matters are raised in order 
of increasing comprehensiveness: 
1. To what extent do elderly people take advantage of existing 
adult educational provision ? 


2. To what extent do educational organisations not exclusively | 


concerned with elderly people provide for them specifically 
(adult education, evening institutes, community centres, etc.)? 

3. To what extent do those already in contact with elderly people 
in e.g. old people’s homes, geriatric units, clubs, churches, 
libraries, etc., develop or encourage activities of an educational 
kind? 

4. What provision is made for leisure in different parts of the 
country, and to what extent is this general provision used by 
old people? 

5- What specific provision is made for the leisure of the elderly? 

6. What is adult education doing and what can it do to help adjust- 
ment to retirement and old age? 

7. What is adult education doing and what can it do to interpret 
the generations to each other, so that elderly people are not 
socially dispossessed ? 

8. What are the implications of this survey for the philosophy and 
method of adult education ? 

While some sociological surveys have to conceal their objects so 
as not to disturb too much the phenomena they are studying, this 
one can and will overtly state its aims and thereby encourage the 
growth and development of the situation. Since many people are 
thinking in different ways about the ageing population, it seems likely 
that exemplary projects and activities of many kinds will be un- 
covered: experiments which either could be imitated or which would 
at least indicate in practice what potentialities there are to exploit, 
what limitations to expect. The more people hear about this survey, 
the more likely is it that evidence will be drawn to our attention, so 
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that we in turn may pass on the fruits of these experiences not only 
to others in this country but to those interested in all the many 
countries with a comparable demography. Furthermore, it would be 
desirable to use in this enquiry as many elderly people as possible. 
Instead of just findiag a young man or woman on the doorstep from 
the nearest university, it would be better, where practicable, for the 
interviewee to talk to an elderly resident of his own community, dis- 
cussing together the betterment of themselves and their localities. In 
this way the enquiry could encourage modest community develop- 
ment in many parts of the country, and, simultaneously, make the 
important point that the elderly can still contribute to social progress 
and well being. 

Taking each question in turn, these comments may help forward 
the discussion and prepare the way for activity and enquiry in the 
field: 

1. Use of Existing Provision 

It is astonishing how little is known about the ages of students. 
The registers for classes show only whether they are under or over 
21. Occupational categories are notoriously crude, but they are a 
rough guide to the number of retired people. It might be useful to 
consider whether registration should be more informative. Although 
the touchiness of women about the age question is as exaggerated as 
their incompetence as motorists, researchers have occasionally run 
into trouble. Very few people would refuse to say however what age 
group they were in, especially when the purpose of the question was 
made clear. It should not be necessary to launch a special enquiry 
like W. E. Styler’s (or this one) in order to discover such basic data 
about our customers. The extent to which demographic change has 
created a new situation is suggested by noting that a 1936 investiga- 
tion(g) into the leisure occupation of students in London tutorial 
classes did not consider it necessary to sub-divide the age group over 
45. It reports that men’s leisure activities decreased as they grew 
older, an ominous trend which can portend the day when at last 
there is time to decorate the house, clean up the garden. And after 
that, boredom.- Even as recently as 1951, a Northumberland 
enquiry(10) did not sub-divide students older than 55, though the 
report does refer to “The oldest new student’ as ‘a man of 69’ and to 
‘A man of 77 studying biology, an “‘old boy” of one year standing!’ 
It will not be many years before readers of that back number of 
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Under this head, it would be useful to collate what is known about 
learning in later maturity. The research of Mr J. McLeish, for 
instance, suggesting that intellectual plasticity is a function of exer- 
cise not of age as such, is of great importance and should be more 
widely known. The work of Dr Alastair Heron ought to be familiar 
to every tutor and organiser, since it shows what are the real, as 
opposed to the imagined, strengths and weaknesses of the elderly 
mind. What else should we know? 


2. Special Provision for the Elderly 

It is already known that there is considerable provision, especially 
in Community Associations. It will be necessary to explore con- 
cretely the arguments for and against separate attivities for the 
elderly. No doubt there are reasons for separation and for integra- 
tion. It is to be hoped that we shall find awareness that in this matter 
the elderly probably know what is best for the elderly. 


3- Education in Special Settings 

Many old people like going to church or to a pub, many of them 
have to live in a home or spend some time in a geriatric unit. To what 
extent, for example, do the churches help to educate their older mem- 
bers to enjoy the rest of life, or are they content to put them in a 
proper frame of mind for leaving it? We would expect to find that, 
as in America, where the 1953 interdenominational conference on 
older people illustrated and encouraged the growing interest in 
enriching the later years, there is a growing awareness of the special 
this-worldly needs of the elderly. Similarly, the presence of 30 or 40 
people in one home presents many opportunities for varieties of adult 
education—bringing opportunities to the residents which could not 
be brought to them if they were individuals living alone. To what 
extent is this circumstance exploited? It may be that the staffs of 
most homes are already overworked and that they could not embark 
on any more organising, even if the more alert inhabitants partici- 
pated in it. Is there not an occasion here for adult education agencies 
to help? There are no doubt examples of such co-operation which 
could be imitated on a wide scale were they sufficiently publicised. 

It is possible that the extension of this kind of activity would 
depend for its wide-spread success on a new profession of adult 
educational group workers, who would be able to ensure the maxi- 
mum participation of the residents in determining the activities— 
craft classes, film shows, television group viewing, entertaining 
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orphans, or whatever—and protecting them from being planned 
against, giving them the chance of enjoying responsibility. As 
Margery Fry says: 

‘To the old, too, choice is a precious prerogative . . . the old man who 
can no longer decide between Blackpool and Bournemouth, or between 
Switzerland and Swaziland for a holiday, whose world has shrunk to 
the dimensions of a child’s, needs above all things to have every possi- 
ble remnant of self-expression preserved. “Everything needful pro- 
-vided”, seems the death-knell of his individual being.’(11) 

Adult education can introduce a world of choice into this shrunken 
world, it can provide opportunities for self-expression in an environ- 
ment in which the old and grey become indistinguishable from their 
armchairs. 
General and Special Provision for Leisure 

4 and 5 put the queries zs and 2 into a broad setting to 
include all forms of recreation and entertainment, as well as oppor- 
tunities for constructive and active citizenship. What is done, in 
both connections, recreational and constructive, for the house-bound, 
the shut-ins? 
6. Adult Education and Retirement Adjustment 

When a man reaches 65 he cannot switch on a range of new inter- 
ests. Retirement may give him a chance to paint in oils, or knit rugs, 
or grow mammoth cabbages—desires which overwork has frustrated 
for years. But, generally speaking, the more curiosities and leisure 
aptitudes he has cultivated throughout his life, the more psychologi- 
cal resources he will have to adjust himself to the strange, partly 
unwelcome emptiness caused by suddenly being at home all day, no 
longer part of a flow of work and an organisation of workers. The 
point is put in a medical way by the doctor who said ‘Geriatrics 
begin not later than conception’. It is vividly expressed by Homer 
Kempfer: 

‘People who have been busy in the workaday world easily fall into 
the trap of looking forward to a rest from years of toil without making 
adequate preparation. A drop from employment into nothing or fishing 
may be a drop from a full life into boredom. Aside from the quality of 
living, there is evidence to indicate that life itself is materially shortened 
when individuals no longer look forward to useful or interesting things 
to do. Man needs purposeful activity. Boredom kills. In old age, as at 
any age, from the mental hygiene point of view, the key to happiness 
and an integrated personality is a task, a plan and freedom.’(12) 

Everyone who, in his thirties or later, discovers the joy of creation or 
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the tonic of study, through or outside the provision of adult educa- 
tion agencies, is storing up a spiritual superannuation fund not so 
easily depreciated as its financial equivalent. But perhaps education 
should (or is) making more specialised contributions to eugerics (the 
art and science of retiring). Can we match, for example, the experi- 
ment in pre-retirement education recently completed in Niagara 
Falls, New York? Through the co-operation of industry, the 
university and the state education system, departing workers receive 
something more precious than a barometer and a handshake, Firms 
are now able to offer courses in pre-retirement education for workers 
in their early fifties, giving them the chance to learn in advance about 
budgeting, health, repercussions on family life, where to live and, 
of course, introducing them to a variety of leisure occupations which 
they might consider. Translating this into British terms one can 
imagine similar joint planning between industrial education officers, 
trade unionists, universities, local authorities and other adult educa- 
tion agencies, drawing on public and private funds, juggling with 
A.E. and F.E. regulations. Instead of waiting for the public to come 
to them, many educationists could have the satisfaction of going to 
the public (establishing renewable links) and knowing that they were 
doing a really useful job. No doubt too, television and radio could 
do more than they are doing in easing a vast number of licence- 
holders into later maturity. 


7. Interpreting the Generations 

There is a vast task here for adult education, and the nature of it 
is suggested by these words of Lord Amulree’s, writing from a 
medical point of view: 

‘Medical practice with elderly patients has also greatly changed dur- 
ing the last fifty years . . . formerly many elderly patients, particularly 
those who were suffering from degenerative diseases associated with 
old age, were thought to be almost untreatable and were therefore con- 
demned to pass many years in bed and were regarded as chronic sick. 
But recent work has shown that these elderly patients will respond to 
treatment well . . . Many elderly sick people have always been treated 
and have recovered in much the same way as their younger contem- 
poraries. But a number, and particularly among the poorer classes, have 
been, when ill, taken care of in municipal hospitals where there was 
little or no skilled medical care available for them. They were well fed 
and nursed by kind, untrained women, and lived a life which in time 
became almost animal in its quality for many years . . . Geriatrics [which 

the writer defines ‘‘as a comprehensive medical and welfare service for 
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the elderly” ] should not be regarded as a new medical speciality, and 
it is to be hoped that its medical side will soon be absorbed in the work 
of the general consultant or practitioner . . . The principles of treatment 
do not vary according to age, and it is the realisation of this that has 
brought happiness to many old people . . . There are few new medical 
techniques involved in this approach; the good results from a proper 
geriatric practice derive more from an attitude of mind than from 
the introduction of new measures. But a preventive approach is required 
here as in most other branches of medicine. It is found that many old 
people become sick, both mentally and physically, because they are 
bored and lonely.’(13) 

The relevance of the last sentence to our theme is obvious, but the 
italicised sentences are of great educational significance, for the old 
fashioned approach to elderly patients was, and is, matched by social 
attitudes generally. We have two stereotypes about the elderly, one 
symbolised equally by Whistler’s portrait of his mother and by 
Gracie Fields’ Little Old Lady Passing By. The other finds expres- 
sion in Yeats’: 

‘An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick.’ 
We shed a tear for the old and push them on one side. We slop over 
them when Wilfred Pickles interviews them, and in a thousand 
ways, subtle and brutal, deprive them of status, make them feel 
unwanted, make them feel guilty of parasitism, objectively make 
many of them fit for nothing by treating them as if they were fit for 
nothing. The cruellest consequence of stereotypes about minorities is 
that they tend to validate themselves; treat a man like a dog, and 
he’ll bite like a dog; treat an old man like a tattered coat, and he’ll 
flap like one. Apart from the suffering which this stereotype causes— 
reinforced by public discussions and lamentations about, for instance, 
the unproductive burden on the economy of elderly dependents— 
the points to notice about this minority are that it is a very large one 
(we need to have the expected ratio 1 in 5 constantly in our minds) 
and that it is one which we will all join. It is very easy to forget that 


‘old people are as much individuals as any other age group. In some 


respects their-release from the pressure of convention and ambition 
makes them more individualistic. In planning for the care of the 
elderly, it is of the utmost importance—in the words of Margery 
Fry—‘To respect their personalities whilst grouping their infirmi- 
ties.’ In founding a club for old people, we need to remember that 
merely to have being old in common is to have practically nothing. 
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There are those who are old and feel it, and there are those who are 
irritated, as the ageing Yeats was, by the conflict between his virile 
spirit and his feeble frame— 

‘Decrepit age that has been tied to me 

As to a dog’s tail.’ 
Temperaments and interests are as varied as at any other age. And 
above all old age is a time when many have much to give to others. 
They have resources from which all could benefit were they not 
smothered by the condescension of well-meaning younger people or 
thwarted by the sensation of rejection from a society which, perhaps 
taking a lead from advertisers and newspapers, disproportionately 
values (or pretends to value) youth. 

To lay this stereotype is a major task for adult education, capable 
of producing direct results in happiness and fruitfulness. If adult 
education were to help change our culture’s attitude to old age, the 
new attitude would no doubt affect adult education itself. For 
example, organisations would not necessarily regard their failure to 
recruit young people as a disaster. They might see that they could 
recruit horizontally, among people of their own age, with the supply 
never ending, and with opportunities to conduct vigorous and worth- 
while activities. We all need not to underestimate the adaptability of 
old age; we should remember the very deaf 92-year-old settlement 
member who met the warden one evening as he passed the hall where 
some elderly ladies were dancing. ‘I don’t dance’ he said, in a small 
thin voice, “That’s too bad’ the warden shouted. The member 
answered ‘My mother and father always told me never to dance, 
drink or smoke . . . (pause). Beginning to think they were wrong.’ 


8. Some Implications for Adult Education 

Instead of seeking to convert an indifferent society to its virtues, 
adult education will, in this and comparable ways, respond to social 
needs. Clearly, the ageing population will force changes in employ- 
ment policy, pension practices, housing provision and many other 
fields. Adult education can be an integral part of this complex 
response—contributing techniques, conveying knowledge and skills, 
and changing values. 

@ In this way, by entering into dynamic relationship with social 
change, adult education will be able to redeem the philosophy 
of the 1919 Report and become a right and a benefit for all men. 

@ In the process, many new ways of educating adults will be 
developed, probably with an emphasis on the education of the 
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emotions and the improvement of human relations. Education 
has traditionally trained the logical intellect; in recent years it 
has realised that the imagination and the sensibilities also need 
education. We have hardly yet paid much attention to the culti- 
vation of mature emotions. The brilliant physicist and the 
epoch-making artist are as bad as the next man at living with 
their wives, or putting up with their mothers-in-law. Sooner or 
later, we all endure some kind of Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll. There are beginnings in courses on child psychology 
(mostly aimed at the intellect, which is only partly involved— 
reading Spock is no guarantee of rational behaviour), and more 
hopeful still, in the réle-playing exercises employed in industrial 
relations training. 

We shall need to use the mass media more, and understand the 
sciences of communication. The social worker on the doorstep 
might not be asked in, but the radio is there already in the 
sitting room, familiar and trusted. We shall not be able to work 
responsibly in ignorance of findings like those recently made 
by Mr J. Trenaman. Perhaps a new relationship will develop 
between adult education and research. Adult educationists 
could benefit more from the work of psychologists and 
sociologists. Operations on the scale envisaged will need more 
than shrewd hunches about needs and means to carry them out. 
To conclude then: Whereas now ‘We stil] educate our children 
and organise oux scciety according to the pattern of a short and 
futile existence,’ adult education can help us all to enjoy the 
extension of life, and, in so doing, turn itself from a detached 
observer, into a major instrument of change and progress. From 
the old we can derive a vision of the new. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ADULT POPULATION, 
PART I 


by J. Trenaman 
Further Education Liaison Officer, British Broadcasting Corporation 


HE following is a summary of a report on a research project 
which was carried out at Oxford University during the period 


1955-57. Only the first part of the whole project is covered by 
the present report. It is largely concerned (a) with the attitudes of the 
adult public to educational communications and values, (b) with 
people’s access to sources of information and ideas, and (c) with the 
ways these various sources combine to influence attitudes. The second 
report will relate this ‘still picture’ to the process of communicating 
educational ideas through broadcasting and the written word. It will 
consider the way such material can meet various educational needs, 
the levels of comprehension at which it must operate, and the qualities 
in its composition and presentation which are most effective. 

The study assumes that, to put the contemporary situation at its 
very lowest physical valuation, our increasing economic dependence 
upon more flexible methods of production is imposing new demands 
upon the whole adult population for improved techniques, for an 
understanding of the nature of the situation and the need for an 
adequate response, and for an open and resilient attitude of mind. In 
other words, a continuing process of education in the adult popula- 
tion is necessary, not merely desirable. There are known to be 
resistances even to the most diluted educational ideas. It becomes 
important to know what individual attitudes are, and what influence 
the various cultural agencies, and broadcasting in particular, have 


upon them. 


NEW MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 

Only a very small minority in the population is actively engaged 
in any kind of social or cultural activity. But the organs of communi- 
cation on a mass scale—radio, the press, the cinema, gramophone 
recordings and the public library service—have within recent years 
expanded simultaneously and to a remarkable degree, so that today 
they reach almost every member of the community. In the space of 
only a few years, the new informal media have far outstripped in 
extent of communication the traditional methods of the class tutor. 
The total effect of this revolution in communication is surely no less 
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significant socially than the invention of writing, or printing by 
means of movable type. In striking contrast to the early uses of 
printing, some of the most far reaching of the new organs of com- 
munication have become almost entirely identified with entertain- 
ment, both in the public mind and on the part of those responsible 
for their administration. These new forces, despite the scrappy and 
often superficial nature of their contribution, can contribute to the 
educational need mentioned above, and they can also operate against 
it. The question that lies behind the present part of the inquiry is 
very similar to the one that prompted the 1919 Report on Adult 
Education, except that it now recurs with sharper urgency—‘what 
determines the attitudes of men and women towards education’ and 
how far are they affected by ‘their previous experience of it’, and by 
the newer factors (such as broadcasting) in the social environment? 


MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE 


The first step towards exploring the dimensions of adult attitudes 
to educational opportunities and activities was the collection, from a 
population sample, of a large assortment of statements of opinions 
actually expressed, which seemed likely to have some affinity with 
the attitude in mind. Some 300 statements were then reduced by 
various processes of analysis (Thurstone scaling, bipolar and group 
factor analysis, scalogram analysis using an adaptation of the Gutt- 
man methods, and subjective classifications by a group of educa- 
tionists) to form a scale containing 12 statements of various degrees 
of attitude, to be endorsed for agreement or disagreement. This scale 
proved to be reliable in the sense that individuals, when re-tested, 
gave consistent responses, and different population samples also pro- 
duced similar responses. 

The inquiry sought to relate attitudes to the various formal and 
informal educational opportunities to which the ordinary person 
has access, i.e. (a) early education; (b) further education; (c) access 
to books through membership of a public or other library; (d) the 
possession of-reference books at home; (e) participation in some 
leisure-time cultural activity including music; (f) reading of the more 
serious newspapers and magazines; (g) receiving of educational pro- 
grammes on television or sound broadcasting. Other factors recorded 
were individuals’ occupation, sex, age, and whether married or 
single, with or without children. The advice of 33 educationists, 
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sociologists and psychologists was sought in defining and assessing 
these various categories. 

The population sample was 1,000 persons in the London area (an 
additional sample was also taken from the Oxford area for certain 
purposes), whose names and addresses were obtained by recognised 
survey methods from the Registers of Electors. A fair cross-section 
of the population was represented in the sample, judging by the 
occupation and other particulars given, but there was inevitably 
some educational bias so that the results tend to present a more 
optimistic picture, in terms of educational possibilities, than would 
be found in the population at large. An attempt has been made to 
allow for such bias in the interpretation of the findings. The analysis 
of the results involved over 120,000 card counts and employed statisti- 
cal methods of correlation and multiple regression. 

Attitudes to education shade off gradually from enthusiasm at 
one end of the scale to rejection at the other. ‘For practical purposes, 
one could draw a line across this distribution at the point where 
indifference changes to a mild curiosity to know more about the 
world around one. Below this threshold were nearly 45 per cent of 
the sample who could be said to be resistant to new ideas and higher 
values. Such people tend to avoid unaccustomed impressions, or 
can’t be bothered to consider them. Such people read little and what 
they do read tends to be the lighter items in the newspaper; they do 
not look at or listen to the more serious broadcast programmes, or have 
much to do with what we might describe as cultural activities of any 
sort. They may sometimes see programmes like ‘Panorama’ or read 
items of real significance in their newspapers, but their general, 
underlying attitude would remain unfavourable. This is a factor 
which the BBC and any educator must reckon with. But, looking 
at the brighter side of the picture, there is a good half of the popula- 
tion who are curious about the world and their neighbours, or are 
anxious to learn more about them, and some—a minority—have a 
conscious love of learning. 


THE ‘PRO-EDUCATIONAL’ HALF 


Who, then, are these ‘interested’ people? We can describe them 
by four characteristics. They tend, first, to be the people who have 
had a good early education, about half of them having been to a 
secondary school (and are, therefore, to be found today in the more 
skilled occupations); secondly, they listen to or look at the more 
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serious broadcast programmes; thirdly, they usually read the more 
responsible items in their newspapers; fourthly, they are often mem- 
bers of the public iibrary. 

For practical purposes, one could divide this ‘interested’ audience 
into three streams. The smallest, at the top, comprising no more than 
10 per cent of the population, are those with a sustained interest in 
education—who have mostly received a formal education up to 
school certificate standard. Next, numbering about a fifth of the 
population, are those who have either had a little secondary education 
or have undertaken classes in their own time. Only a simple back- 
ground of knowledge and a limited vocabulary can be assumed in 
this audience, but there should be no need to apologise for discussing 
serious matters in a straightforward way (much, for example, as is 
done in the television production of ‘Panorama’). The level would 
be very much below that of the Third Programme, and even lower 
than is usual in Home Service talks. The third element, also com- 
prising about a fifth of the sampled population, consists of those 
ex-elementary school people usually to be found in semi-skilled 
work. Some interest in serious topics could be assumed in them, 
but it would be necessary to show how such topics are related to their 
personal interests and needs. It may be noted here that a majority of 
the sample population said they listen to (or look at) wireless talks. 
Some of these would probably be thinking of sporting, film and 
other commentaries, but even after making every allowance for 
misinterpretation and exaggeration, some considerable interest in 
spoken word broadcasting must be accepted. It would probably be 
safe to say that all of this ‘pro-educational’ half of the population 
would accept talks in one form or another, although the large group 
near the middle of the scale would no doubt need illustrations, inter- 
views and even dramatisations to help them to assimilate a sequence 
of ideas. 

As you move up the educational scale, interests become more 
diverse and specialised. Knowledge, as it extends, proliferates. The 
upper levels as a whole will, therefore, need many different kinds of 
programme-er educational contribution to satisfy their total needs 
though any one individual may have no greater range of interests 
than an educationally less developed person. For this reason the 
‘box-office’ criterion must inevitably operate against the interests of 
those who seek education, however numerous they may be, for it will 
exclude the minorities into which they become fragmented. 


‘ 
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The various educational opportunities are found to overlap. The 
reading of books, the reading of the more significant items in the 
newspapers, the listening to talks and discussions, the visiting of 
museums and concerts, going to classes or local study groups—all 
go together and reinforce each other. But there are some factors that 
stand out and play an independent part in influencing attitudes. 
Looking at the complex as a whole, full-time education emerges as 
much the most powerful element, for it tends to decide a person’s 
educational progress throughout his adult life. The other factors 
which have independent force, so far as educational values are con- 
cerned, are in order of weight: broadcasting, the press, and the 
public library service. Of these, broadcasting is the most far-reaching, 
for it covers 97 per cent of the population. A fifth of the adult popula- 
tion do not buy a newspaper, and half do not read books to any 
extent. 

One could, therefore, fairly confidently forecast a person’s attitude 
to educational influences from a knowledge of his education and his 
listening and reading habits. In fact, the study has produced a 
formula by which this could be done. 


FURTHER EDUCATION A REINFORCING PROCESS 

It may be asked why further education is not included among the 
factors which influence educational attitudes. The answer is that in 
the statistical analysis it so largely coincides with the extent of the 
early educational provision that it does not emerge as an independent 
force. The whole further educational provision (the informal as weil 
as the formal aspects) is a reinforcing rather than a remedial process. 
Thus, the proportions of people undertaking any kind of further 
study or training (even including craft and recreational classes) 
range from over go per cent of those who reached the top forms of 
grammar schools to 13 per cent of those who left elementary schools. 
This differential becomes even more marked when you look into the 
figures more closely. However when age groups are compared, it is 
seen that the pattern is changing and that this change is greatest 
among those who received only an elementary education. Whereas 
only 9 per cent of people over 45 years of age whose schooling was 
elementary have joined a class at any period of their lives, the pro- 
portion is 17 per cent for those under 45. And among the youngest 
age group the proportions are still larger. This survey provides no 
support for the view that the arts and liberal studies appeal most to 
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people with a better education, and that ex-elemertary school 
students are most concerned with narrow vocational training. The 
ratio between vocational and non-vocational studies is much the 
same from top to bottom. The total number of adults who have ever 
undertaken further education courses (after allowing for any sample 
bias) is estimated at 26 per cent. 


THE PRINTED WORD AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

The morning newspapers which people read follow the expected 
educational pattern, but do not seem in themselves to influence 
educational attitudes. The Times, the Manchester Guardian, and 
the Daily Telegraph are read in the main by people with a good 
educational background. The Daily Mirror and the Daily Sketch 
are read chiefly by people with only an elementary education. The 
Daily Express (with its 10 million readers) cuts clean across the 
educational strata in almost equal proportions (as to some extent do 
the Daily Mail and the News Chronicle). Within this general reading 
pattern, however, significant differences are seen. The press does 
influence attitudes through the more informative items of its news 
and features. It is what a person reads in the papers that matters, not 
so much the type of journal that he reads, so that some readers of 
‘the tabloids’ may have a more favourable educational attitude than 
some readers of the more expensive journals. 

Magazines appear to play only a minor part in the educational 
process. The literary weeklies between them only reach a thin crust 
of 2 per cent of the population. The only single magazine to emerge 
as a significant force was the Reader’s Digest, whose readers (though 
not its circulation) number perhaps a fifth of the adult population. 
Its readers are in general rather better educated and participate in 
more cultural activities than those whose magazine reading does not 
extend beyond the more superficial glossies. 

The influence of the libraries has already been noted. Further 
points which come out of the survey are (a) that far more people 
make use of the public library services than would appear from the 
numbers of actual ticket holders. Although the average membership 
in the areas sampled amounts to about 30 per cent of the population, 
as many as 45 per cent claimed to have the use of libraries. (b) As 
many as 28 per cent of the sample had given up library membership 
and they are less well educated and have less access to other sources 
of information and ideas than those who remain members. In 
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general, the libraries appear to be used by the better educated mem- 
bers of the community, the proportion of readers among ex-grammar 
school pupils (of school certificate standard) being more than twice 
as great as among those with only an elementary school education. 

Of the many leisure-time cultural activities noted, ‘going to the 
theatre’, which probably includes the music hall, was most fre- 
quently recorded. The visiting of old buildings and churches, con- 
cert going, and visiting museums or art galleries, were next in order 
of participation. But again, it is the educationally better equipped 
who take part, and such activities are not associated independently 
with a more favourable attitude. 


PYRAMID AND PARADOX 


The picture presented by this study is unquestionably that of an 
educationally stratified society. Like is attracted to like; those who 
have, seek for more; the facilities that are offered are taken up in 
the main by only those who are already well endowed. Education- 
ally speaking, the population appears to be a hierarchy, pyramidal in 
distribution of attitudes and participation, rich and complex at the 
top, impoverished at the bottom. 

One of the most striking features of the results is the contradiction 
in attitude which, almost without exception, was found in the lower 
half of the scale. The fundamental values in education (the respect 
for truth and tolerance and in awareness of social responsibilities) 
are to some extent shared all the way down the scale. But at the lower 
levels, almost without exception, people reject expressions of the 
very values they claim to respect. In statistical terms two distinct 
systems of attitude were found: one having universal acceptance 
(diminishing only in degree towards the lower educational levels); 
the other (unrelated to educational concepts) confined to the educa- 
tionally under-privileged. 

An explanation of this paradox may throw light on the contem- 
porary educational problem as a whole. The resistances may be 
natural reactions to the succession of selection barriers in education 
and occupation leading to rewards and status, so that the majorities 
who are continually rejected come to resent the system which has 
excluded them. The more the methods of selection are refined, pro- 
ducing greater opportunities for educational and therefore social 
mobility, the more real and irreparable the differences are likely to 
be between those who are selected and those who are not. A second 
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possible explanation is that the contradiction may reflect more general 
social attitudes, which in turn are possibly carried over from social 
antagonisms. Behind the divergences in attitude are different social 
forces, each associated with a culture which it seeks to preserve. The 
culture of the generally accepted values is clearly that of our educa- 
tional tradition: the other, non-verbal in the main, is described 
by Sir Fred Clarke as ‘an ancient popular culture, with naturalistic 
and Christian elements indiscriminately intermingled . . . the culture 
of the fairies, the legends, the folk songs and dances, the seasonal 
customs, the natural lore and the proverbial wisdom of rural 
England’; more recently Richard Hoggart has given us a portrait of 
this culture as it is found in our cities. Its values were direct, practical, 
concerned with behaviour and experience rather than words and 
mental images, and as such were (and are) in conflict with the verbal 
methods and values of traditional education. Alexander, Vernon and 
others have shown that intelligence may be expressed practically as 
well as verbally and that the two forms of ability by no means coincide 
in the same persons. Those whose bent is practical but not verbal 
would tend to feel more at home in the popular culture and might 
be expected to resist the literary tradition. This old folk culture, 
according to Clarke, has already passed into history and can no 
longer be transmitted—so that ‘the people’ must either share a 
common culture with their betters, or have none at all. However, 
according to the sociological and literary evidence, there remain 
among the ‘working classes’ distinctive patterns of social behaviour 
and individual characteristics of thought, speech, accent and even 
humour, which tend to isolate them and make them suspicious of a 
cultural tradition which speaks a different language from their own. 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


The problem, then, is how to spread the common culture. It 
seems important to distinguish between the transmission of culture 
and the extension of education. The former, as a gradual enrichment 
of the climate of thought and behaviour, does take place. The great 
enlargement of the music loving public, the wider understanding 
of economic, social and political truths, the taste for ‘contemporary’ 
fashions and furnishings, are evidence of cultural change. Despite 
the resistances of attitude, many ideas, words, forms, fashions, and 
even accents that radiate from the top (or, more correctly, from the 
centre, for they are not necessarily the same), seep down through 
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the whole community. Where standards are respected (as in the 
public library service or in BBC broadcasting), such influences are 
constructive; others are destructive and degrading, and c‘ten rein- 
force the resistances. 

Many of these cultural influences could also be described as 
educational, but one must recognise the parallel need for an exten- 
sion of a more thorough knowledge, systematically organised, both 
specialised and general, the outcome of disciplined, progressive study, 
which is more properly termed ‘education’. The paramount impor- 
tance of full-time education in the present findings makes the need 
only too clear. 

What, then, can be done? However much the institutions of 
further education redouble their efforts, they are not likely, in general, 
to overcome resistances which have their origin outside the educa- 
tional field. The most hopeful possibility is that the informal agencies, 
broadc. “1g, the press and the public library service, which the 
present study has shown to have independent effects upon attitudes, 
and which reach far beyond the limits of formal education, could 
both prepare the ground and make direct contributions. Such an 
informal service as broadcasting is especially suited for this purpose, 
for it can most easily reproduce the remaining traces of popular 
culture, and so help common people to build upon what is peculiarly 
their own. It can prepare the ground through its whole programme 
output by opening up new windows on the mental and physical 
worlds. It can contribute directly for those who are unlikely to turn 
to any other source, by providing simple frames of reference in 
certain fundamental aspects of knowledge. By doing so in a manner 
that is widely acceptable, it may resolve some of the antagonism 


which the present study has described. 


DIALOGUE THROUGH THE IRON CURTAIN 


by Ross D. Waller 
Professor of Adult Education, Manchester University 


Polish direction in Warsaw, September 17th-26th. A short 

account in the T.E.S. of October 4th and a fuller account by 
B. S. Braithwaite in Education on October 11th give some factual 
information about it. It was European in membership and all the 
Iron Curtain countries were represented. Its three study groups 
dealt with Organisation and Method, Residential Colleges, and 
School Forms of Adult Education, The party spent a week in 
Warsaw, a few days in Cracow, and a day at Katowice in industrial 
Silesia. 

It was a deeply interesting and illuminating experience; the suffer- 
ings of the Poles, their courage and achievements, and their present 
precarious position, made it also deeply moving. It must have been 
a difficult operation for the Poles to contemplate; they had no experi- 
ence of such things, could hardly foresee what the temper of the 
proceedings might be, and had to help their guests through all the 
difficulties of living in a society very strange to most of them. The 
undoubted success of the seminar must be attributed to the generous 
friendliness of all the Poles concerned, but in a particular way to the 
great tact, charm, and good judgement of its Director, Jozef Barbag, 
Professor of Economic Geography in the University of Warsaw and 
officer in charge of Adult Education in the Polish Ministry. Barbag 
is a Communist, a patriot, a good European, and a very delightful 
person. It would have been worthwhile crossing Europe just to meet 
him. The fact that there must be many unresolved conflicts in his 
mind made him all the more interesting and strongly drew our 
sympathies. 

There is no room here for touristic impressions or even for social 
political observations, no room for the puzzle ‘how much is a zloty 
worth?’ for the standard of life, the shops, the theatres and cinemas, 
the Palace of Culture, the babel of languages, the churches of Cracow, 
the resemblances between Silesia and Lancashire, no room for all 
that I suppose is most interesting in Poland today. In any case no one 
could attach much importance to what can be observed in the scanty 
free time of a ten-day seminar. 


A Pais Seminar on adult education took place under 
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There is no room for anything but the outstanding adult educa- 
tional impressions. And first, how did East and West get on together ? 
Very well, as well as languages allowed; but there was really very 
little fundamental discussion. People made statements and asked 
some questions; crucial issues were not avoided, they were stated 
clearly enough, but not really debated. Members of the seminar were 
mainly official persons; this would not have impeded western mem- 
bers but it did seem to impede the others. They did not seem free to 
speculate, and asked few questions. This, however, does not apply 
to the Poles, who asked many questions and often followed them up 
after sessions. A strong wind of freedom is blowing through their 
country—which does not at all mean that they have turned their 
backs on their own part of the social revolution. 

What were the main characteristics of adult education east of 
Berlin? It soon became obvious that the institutions of the fringe 
countries were all modelled on those of Russia, following however 
some way off since they made a later start and with poorer resources. 
All of them cultivate ‘school forms’ that is primary and secondary 
schools attended after work by people mainly between 20 and 30, for 
20 hours a week, and a parallel system of correspondence courses, 
covering the same ground and using consultation meetings once a 
month. Numbers in these schools are very large and are said to be 
still increasing; but it seemed to be agreed that they are a temporary 
expedient and within ten years or so they may have served their 
purpose. 

Secondly all have a large national society for the dissemination of 
knowledge, drawing on the teaching force of all institutes of higher 
education and acting as a servicing organisation throughout the 
country. Figures for the work of this society in U.S.S.R. were given 
in millions and billions! It deals in lectures, demonstrations, training 
courses, working parties: and if one can believe the Russians, it is 
capable of promoting any form of adult education known to us in 
the west. 

Thirdly, art galleries, museums, libraries, zoos, and so on are all 
expected to make themselves active agents of adult education. Exhi- 
bitions are constantly promoted, and cultural competitions. There 
seems to be everywhere a great emphasis on science and the tech- 
nologies, although it would be quite wrong to suppose the arts and 
social sciences are neglected. 

There was much information about cheap publications, books, 
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pamphlets, periodicals; in the case of U.S.S.R., billions again. One 
was reminded constantly of early Victorian England—culture 
matters, science is on the march, people crowd into exhibitions, there 
are centres of many kinds, a society for the ‘Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge’, cheap publications, and all the rest. It all sounded very 
impressive and rather old fashioned—yet that too was impressive 
for in some ways we did better in adult education a hundred years 
ago than we do now, and these communist societies are doing on a 
greater scale many of the things we used to do in those days, when 
the country was in a more expansive and optimistic mood. 

In general one would say that the East is very strong in the field 
of mass communications and in the provision of publications, instru- 
ments, equipment: no doubt weak in serious and continued study of 
the non-vocational kinds, and of course entirely without the free- 
moving independent bodies which for us are the basis of adult 
education. 

One could criticise what we heard in all sorts of ways; none of the 
western democracies could accept such a powerfully centralised, con- 
trolled and directed mass provision. Those societies for disseminat- 
ing knowledge—what top-heavy bureaucracies they must be! Our 
candid Poles as good as said so about their own. 

And yet at the same time how impressive the picture was, and 
what a challenge! All the more because we could see some of its 
elements in action and could freely talk with students and teachers. 
Those countries have been fairly putting culture on the map, and it 
would be quite stupid to suppose it is all party propaganda. After 
about 24 hours in Poland you begin to talk about culture without 
self consciousness. You are in a world which believes it is important, 
one which doesn’t allow commercial exploitation or unashamed 
philistinism to undermine the efforts of educationists. The scene 
may look grim, and life may lack the leaven of freedom, but what a 
relief it is to be rid of plain wasteful and harmful nonsense. 

In Poland everything thought necessary to life is cheap, what is 
‘unnecessary is very dear indeed. Culture is necessary—so it is very 
cheap. Nobody pays for any form of education at all. The vast cinema 
in the Palace of Culture, where I saw Lady Chatterley’s Lover in 
Polish, held 2,500 seats all at the same very low price! There are 
Palaces of Culture and Palaces of Youth, clubs and centres of many 
kinds. Palace of Culture is a comical phrase? Well, if you call them 
education centres it will remind you of our own, and who could call 
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them palaces? Some of those we saw deserved the name. We do have 
Picture Palaces and Palais de Danse—when we really believe that cul- 
ture is as important we might conceivably have palaces for that too! 

Is this an exaggerated line of thought? Do I forget all the easy 
means of access to culture in which our society abounds? No, of 
course not. But do we corporately and officially and unmistakably 
make it plain to the people of England that knowledge matters, that 
the arts and sciences are the breath of our life, that our society is our 
own and we have all got to make it work? Those eastern societies 
have made a big investment in popular education and it brings in 
some big returns. 

I left feeling that with all our centuries of experience, with all our 
unquestionable achievements, with all our proud and just boast of 
freedom, we have not yet begun to take adult education seriously, 
have not begun to devote anything like an adequate amount of the 
national income to it, have not begzn to place our cultural tradition 
and heritage before the people in a way which is likely to convince 
them that we believe in it ourselves. On one side we need a much 
greater expenditure of public money on the means and instruments 
of adult education—buildings, equipment, apparatus. The Plane- 
tarium at Katowice, which is visual aid in popular education, cost 
33 million zloties, getting on towards the cost of the Manchester 
radiotelescope. On the other side, and this is the most important—if 
we say our great strength lies in the work of our voluntary bodies, 
why don’t we help them, instead of looking at them with suspicion, 
why don’t we draw on all their enthusiasm and ideas and see that 
they can give the maximum service to the community instead of 
threatening them with cuts and keeping them permanently short of 
resources. 

There is no talk of ‘apathy’ in the East. If you give people the 
means of culture in attractive forms, they respond to them—and in 
the long run they begin to think. That is what seems to be happen- 
ing. That is what, in spite of all doubts and difficulties, encourages 
one to believe that a liberalised east and a socially controlled west 
may be steadily coming closer together. When the dialogue really 
and finally opens, as we must all hope it will, we don’t want to find 
we have been left behind. “The price of freedom is eternal vigilance’ 
— it is also I suppose the dog track and the pin table arcades. I think 
the price of freedom is what it costs to show people its fruits, what it 
costs in money and in fidelity and devotion. 
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We need a big positive programme and a really big diversion of 
money and a great new effort. Otherwise we shall be losing ground 
all the time. People who fully live in our culture and believe in it 
must stand for it and campaign for it, for otherwise we are all in- 
volved in a terrible trahison des clercs. 


FULBRIGHT TRAVEL GRANTS, 1958-1959 


Under the provision of the Fulbright programme travel grants are 
available to citizens of the United Kingdom and dependent territories 
to go to the United States for academic or educational purposes. 
The grants are intended for (a) professors, lecturers and senior 
research workers, (b) graduate students, and they cover the cost 
of direct round-trip travel between the candidate’s home and the 
American university or institution which he is visiting. 

All applicants must possess a guarantee of adequate financial 
support in dollars for the period to be spent in the United States. 


Further particulars from: 


UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


71 South Audley Street, London, W.1. 


Continued from page 215 


(9) Reported in aputt Epucation IX, p. 203. 
(10) Reported in aputt Epucation XXIV, p. 215. 
(11) M. Fry, Old Age Looks at Itself, 3rd Congress of Int. Ass. of Geron- 
tology, 1954. 
(12) Education for a Long and Useful Life, Federal Security Agency, 1950. 
(13) Lord Amulree, The New Outline of Modern Knowledge, 1956, 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE STUDY OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


by A. L. Minkes and E. P. Pritchard 


Staff Tutors, University of Birmingham, Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies 


A NUMBER of articles have recently appeared in ADULT 
EDUCATION on day-time release courses offered by extra-mural 
departments and other Responsible Bodies. Several courses 

of this type have recently been launched in Birmingham, and this 

paper describes two of them, a Seminar in Economic and Political 

Analysis and a Seminar in the Nationalised Industries, which 

attempt a new approach to advanced work in adult education. They 

have been provided by the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of 

Birmingham University, as part of a plan for developing studies in 

Economics and Government. 

In this paper three matters are considered: 

— The background to the Seminars. 

— The methods by which they were founded. 
— Experience with them. 


BACKGROUND TO THE SEMINARS 


In each Seminar a group of problems is studied in roughly 
parallel sessions from the economic and the constitutional points of 
view. To make clear the reasons for adopting this method, it is 
necessary to say something about the approaches to their subjects 
adopted by the Staff Tutors in Economics and in Government. 

Economic theory is concerned with the analysis of the allocation 
of resources. Formal theory is commonly concerned with the con- 
structions of models which, in terms of the assumptions on which 
they are founded, will work. These models are concerned with such 
questions as: what determines prices and the structure of relative 
prices? What determines the distribution of productive resources 
between industries and the size of factories and firms within them? 
What determines the volume and pattern of economic activity with- 
in a community? 

Economics can be made realistic both by constructing theoretical | 


models which explain the behaviour of economic systems, and by 
\ 
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accumulating and interpreting data about such systems. In examin- 
ing economic behaviour, it is a pattern of decision taking which is 
being studied. A firm for example, is a system and a system can be 
described as a network of interrelated individual decisions co-ordin- 
ated by being directed towards a common purpose. Thus the study 
of the firm’s behaviour involves the investigation of its chain of com- 
mand, the formal and informal apparatuses whereby market and 
other stimuli are registered and decisions transmitted and rendered 
effective or ineffective. 

It is this aspect of economic behaviour which calls most closely for 
study by academic economists in association with administrators, 
scientists, technologists, economists and accountants in industry. At 
the same time, it is that aspect of economic study which is likely to 
call forth the closest parallels with political analysis, 

The student of government is also interested in the processes by 
which decisions are made and are carried out. If his study of a 
constitution is to be realistic, and not limited to its formal provisions, 
he will want to ask how, in a given country, legislation really comes 
about, how policy decisions are made in practice and how far they 
are modified as a result of the administrative processes by which they 
are carried out. The answer is not likely to be a simple one, but will 
involve a study of the interaction of the various parts of the machin- 
ery of government. He will, however, be seeking all the time basic 
principles which will make possible a fuller understanding of the 
processes involved. 

There are similarities between these approaches to economics and 
to government. Both are concerned with the taking of decisions, and 
though the nature and scale of the decisions are different, comparison 
can be made between policy making by governments and by large 
scale industry. Both subjects are concerned also with problems of 
administrative behaviour. It is true that there are differences as well 
as similarities, but even these can usefully be explored—for instance 
in asking how much difference public control really makes. A par- 
ticularly fruitful difference between the subjects is that political 
analysis can draw on a greater store of facts, since more is known 
about the working of individual governments than is known about 
individual firms, while economic analysis has a much more highly 
developed system of theory. 

The two Staff Tutors concerned found that their own researches 
had been aided by discussions on these lines, and it seemed likely that 
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this parallel approach to basic problems could usefully be developed 
into extra-mural courses. 

Birmingham seemed an ideal setting for such an experiment. It 
contains the headquarters or important branches of a number of 
very large-scale firms, in which there are many potential students of 
post-graduate or comparable status. Students of similar level are to 
be found in the nationalised industries, and since the public corpora- 
tion is both an economic and a constitutional experiment, there 
seems to be value in an attempt to explore its problems from both 
points of view. It was, therefore, decided that an attempt should be 
made to start two groups: 

One of them, the Seminar in Economic and Political Analysis, 
grew out of discussion of problems in decision taking within economic 
and political organisms, For example, what parallels are there be- 
tween the Cabinet and the Board? The other, the Seminar in the 
Nationalised Industries derived from the study of the public corpora- 
tion, an economic institution which is also part of the machinery of 
government in the United Kingdom. In that Section of the paper 
which deals with experience with the Birmingham Seminars, some 
of the substance of the questions will be discussed in the light of the 
work of the students with the tutors. 


FOUNDING THE SEMINARS 

The establishing of the Seminars came to be governed by three 

main principles: 

— The members would need to be capable of study at an 
advanced level with the power to absorb formal theory and to 
relate it to economic and political behaviour. 

— The ground to be covered would be sufficiently extensive at 
each meeting of the Seminar, and over the Course as a whole, 
and sufficiently difficult, to make it highly desirable that the 
meetings should take place over several hours during the day- 
time. 

— While the Seminar in Economic and Political Analysis should 
be thrown open to suitably qualified members of the general 
public, it was to be expected that most of the students would 
come from industry in the area. Since they would have to be 
of post-graduate calibre and allowed day-release, the selection 
of students would have to be negotiated with firms. 

Having settled these principles, it was necessary to approach senior 
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members of:the firms and nationalised industries concerned. The 
Staff Tutors were greatly assisted in doing this by the previous activi- 
ties of the Department which had made it known to industry.* 
The senior industrialists in firms had already shown themselves to 
be greatly interested in the broader aspects of education for able 
young executives in their organisations. In these Seminars stress was 
laid on the fact that they were conceived as part of a wider process in 
which a continuous link is being formed between the University 
and Industry. 

Formal letters can do little more than prepare the ground in these 
matters; it was in the informal atmosphere of the University Staff 
Club that discussions were most effective and practical. Each firm 
was asked to nominate two persons of suitable quality. The Depart- 
ment asked for graduates or otherwise qualified students, but did 
not make this a rigid ruling. The main point was that the students 
should be persons whose capacity and potential were thought to 
justify the opportunity to study at an advanced level. The amount 
of release asked for was one afternoon a week for three academic 
terms. The experiment was kept quite small but the response from 
industry was sufficiently encouraging to suggest that the fields to be 
conquered may be much larger than those hitherto tackled. 

An analogous approach was made to senior personnel concerned 
with education in the nationalised industries and met with similar 
encouragement. Members for the Seminar have been provided by 
the Coal, Gas and Electricity Industries and eventually it is hoped to 
extend this field. 

The groups are now at the end of the first session’s work. 
It is too early to reach final conclusions on their value, but it is 
possible to give an idea of the way in which they are working in 
practice. 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE SEMINARS 
In both groups discussion has been vigorous, well informed and 


-to the point. Written work has formed an integral part of the course, 


and has usually.taken the form of a paper in which a member of the 
group discusses a general problem in the light of his specialised 


* Especially the founding by the Extra-Mural Department of a Seminar in Problems 
of Industrial Economics of which the Staff Tutor in Economics is a member and 
Secretary. It consists of members of ‘senior middle-management’ in industry and 
University staff from various av, They meet for a discussion of papers given 
by senior industrialists from different parts of the country. 
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knowledge and experience; these papers have been of high quality, 
in spite of obvious difficulties in finding time to prepare them. 

The common theme underlying the work of both Seminars has 
been the taking of decisions. The machinery by which decisions are 
made in the nationalised industries, and the broad principles under- 
lying those decisions are of interest both to the economist and the 
political scientist, and it proved relatively easy to devise for this group 
parallel courses studying them from the two points of view. 

In the sessions on Economics it was difficult to make a direct 
approach to the problem of decision taking since it was first of all 
essential to devote time to the examination of general economic 
theory. Indeed, these discussions have been directed to enabling men 
highly trained in varied disciplines (only some of them as economists) 
to acquire the technique of economic examination. At the same time 
the pace at which the members of the Seminar proved capable of 
absorbing theory and of relating it to the problems under review 
made it possible to assemble sufficient data to be useful during the 
second term when the individual nationalised industries were 
studied in some detail. 

The data were mainly provided in papers prepared by the mem- 
bers of the group and were addressed to three topics: 

— Costing ideas and procedures in the nationalised industries. 
Questions of pricing and production at a loss (e.g. problems 
of rural electrification and supply of gas ir uneconomic condi- 
tions provoked much discussion). 

— Suitability of the administrative mechanism of the nationalised 
industries for the taking of economic decisions (e.g. capacity 
to respond to market conditions, problems of size). 

— Personnel policy (e.g. problems of the type of persons best 
suited for work in nationalised industries. Questions of the 
difference between private and public industry e.g. in coal 
came up here and elsewhere but were hardly resolved). 

The course on the political aspects began with a term’s work on 
the making of basic policy. The extent to which the public corpora- 
tion is a constitutional experiment was made clear, and its achieve- 
ments and unsolved problems were briefly outlined. Attention was 
then turned to the Herbert Report on the electricity industry, and 
in particular to its contention that the nationalised industries should 
be run on commercial lines, with only occasional intervention by the 
Minister. It soon became clear that the group did not regard this 
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formula as a realistic one, and public ownership seemed to imply 
greater differences than the Herbert Committee had suggested. 
Three types of policy decision were analysed in detail, with special 
reference to the form in which these would come before the Boards 
of each of the three fuel and power industries, and to the levels at 
which effective decisions would be made. The experience and out- 
look of the students were in the main those of ‘middle management’, 
and they had little first-hand knowledge of policy making at the 
highest levels, but their knowledge of their industries and enquiries 
they were able to make, proved a valuable supplement to the meagre 
published information in this field. It became clear that decisions on 
basic policy arise directly from the facts, and may be formulated at 
various levels before reaching the Boards, but that the link with 
national policy is also close, and that informal ministerial guidance 
is an important element, even though its exact range is not known. 
The Boards appear as the meeting place between these two aspects 
of policy making, and discussion took place on the various ways in 
which Boards could carry out the functions which this implied, and 
on possible relations between the Boards and their officers. Compari- 
son was made with the Cabinet as a decision-taking organisation, 
and with the relations between ministers and civil servants; the 
differences were found to be greater than the similarities, but the 
comparison proved stimulating. 

During the second term, the Seminar studied problems of 
decentralisation, and of recruitment and training. The ground had 
already been prepared for this by some of the work done in Econo- 
mics in the first term. These are broadly ‘management’ problems, 
and the members were able to contribute a good deal from their own 
experience and knowledge. In Economics the apparent economic 
purposes of the nationalising legislation were examined in the light 
of experience. 

In the third term, problems of democratic control were discussed, 
and a repost on the session’s work was compiled. 

The programme followed in the Seminar in Economic and Politi- 
cal Analysis has necessarily been on somewhat different lines. The 
basic theme has again been ‘decision taking’ but here the link between 
the economic and political aspects has been an attempt to discover 
how far there are broad similarities between the making and imple- 
menting of basic policy by Governments on the one hand, and by 
large scale industry on the other. 
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Economic analysis began with an examination of some major 
aspects of economic theory relating to market forms and pricing 
policy, and the relation of this to the administrative behaviour of the 
firm. Students wrote papers on costing ideas and procedures in their 
firms, on the keeping of business records and on the chain of com- 
mand within the firm. Thus, an attempt was made to relate the 
firm’s behaviour to the impact of market conditions in terms of the 
management apparatus of business organisations. 

The Seminar discussed pure economic theory and also proposi- 
tions which bear on the possibility of formulating some general 
theory of administrative behaviour. The nature of business decisions, 
the effect of varying market forms and the relating of the formal and 
informal means by which systems are made effective were extensively 
discussed. 

Problems of large-scale organisations were then examined and 
these led on to study of a number of questions of investment policy 
in the firm. This, in turn, led to problems of economic growth in 
firms and industries. 

Political analysis began with a term spent on the British Constitu- 
tion. A good knowledge of the basic facts of the British system of 
government was assumed (an assumption found to be justified) and 
the term’s work began with an analysis of the process of policy making 
in the Cabinet, and a comparison with the methods adopted by the 
Boards of large scale organisations. Despite differences between them, 
this comparison proved very stimulating and led directly to at least 
one experiment in a firm sending students to the Seminar. Compari- 
son was then made between the work of the administrative class of 
the Civil Service and that of administrators of comparable level in 
private industry. Up to this stage, the emphasis was on the machinery 
of British government as a very successful method of reaching 
political decisions, and on the extent to which this could be com- 
pared with the policy making machinery of large scale industry. 

The second half of the term was spent on problems of democratic 
control, and on the extent to which public control affects the making 
and carrying out of policy. In particular, an attempt was made to 
analyse the elusive concept of ‘representation’. 

During the second term this Seminar considered the American 
Constitution, with a tutor who has specialised in this field. In the 
third term some of the basic problems considered in the first term 
were examined again, but this time with the wider approach made 
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possible by a comparison with American experience, and with some 
material from other countries chosen as being of particular interest. 

This course had less immediate relevance to the needs and interests 
of the members of the Seminar than the political part of the course 
on the nationalised industries, but there was a general willingness to 
take problems as they came, to explore them with interest, and to 
take it for granted that everything would fit more closely into place 
by the later stages of the course. 

The Session’s work in the two Seminars suggests three conclu- 
sions: firstly that really able men can secure a grasp of economic and 
political analysis when plunged into the deep-end; secondly that a 
course planned essentially in the tradition of liberal studies can be 
suitable and acceptable to day-release students and thirdly, that 
Seminars of this kind can assist in the establishing of a continuing 
relationship between the University and industry. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CONFERENCE OF WARDENS OF SHORT-TERM 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 


If there is one annual event which can be counted upon to refresh the 
jaded conference-goer it is the Conference of Wardens of Short-term Resi- 
dential Colleges, a lively and distinctive gathering if ever there was one. 
This year’s conference, held at Belstead House, near Ipswich, under the 
urbane chairmanship of Mr Harvey Sheppard, Warden of Dillington 
House, was no exception, and, if we were mentally refreshed by the 
conference proceedings, our physical comforts were equally well minis- 
tered to by our hosts, Mr Curtis, the Warden of Belstead House, and 
Mrs Curtis and their staff. 

Looking back on the conference, what seems surprising to the outside 
observer is that so much pertinent discussion, packed with punch, could 
have taken place in something under two days, still leaving two or three 
hours free for what were euphemistically described as ‘informal conversa- 
tions’. The Wardens had previously circulated short reports on the work 
of their colleges, and some time was spent in asking questions and making 
comments on these. Two further sessions were devoted to a detailed dis 
cussion of organisation, relations and finance, dealing with such matters 
as, for example, academic, administrative and domestic staff, buildings, 
equipment and grounds, courses and the public, course fees and expendi- 
ture, and lecturers’ and tutors’ fees. A morning session was spent on 
residential adult education in other countries; this included a general 
discussion led by the Secretary of the National Institute and an account 
of the American-European Conference held this summer in the Nether- 
lands given by two Wardens who had attended it. They conveyed a vivid 
impression, hard to pinpoint in words, of the part to be played by British 
adult education in the larger framework of western society. On the lighter 
side, we were led to understand that living conditions at the Netherlands 
conference were fairly spartan and that those participating were expected 
to use not only brains but brawn, male and female delegates alike being 
required to sweep and polish. They do not, however, seem to have shared 
the experience recently reported, I think by the NUS, of two British 
students attending a course in another country. The prospectus stated 
that students were expected to make their own beds; the two visitors were 
a little disconcerted, nevertheless, to find themselves presented on arrival 
with hammers, nails and planks. 

In drawing up the Wardens’ Conference programme, the executive 
committee had been anxious to extend the scope of the Conference beyond 
purely administrative or organisational questions, although an exchange of 
views on such problems was clearly useful to those participating. Besides 
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discussing residential adult education in other countries, the Confer- 
ence had the opportunity of hearing Mr F. W. Jessup, Secretary of the 
Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy and Chairman of the National Institute’s 
Executive Committee, speak on Looking Forward: Trends and Resources. 
Mr Jessup had previously spoken to this theme at the Institute’s 1957 
Conference, as reported elsewhere in this issue, and copies of his address 
were circulated to the Wardens’ Conference. The aim was not that Mr 
Jessup should repeat his talk, but that he should, so to speak, carry on 
from it, with the object of stimulating comments from the Wardens. This 
he admirably did, and a lively discussion ensued, covering such topics 
as the role of residential adult education in an ageing society; the need 
for self-discipline in a period of full employment without the rgth century 
sanction of the ‘axe’ and fear of hell-fire; the part to be played by the 
churches in adult education; and the importance of convincing the nation 
and, perhaps particularly in these days, the public authorities, of the rele- 
vance of adult education to current social problems. 

Next year’s Wardens’ Conference meets at Wedgwood Memorial 
College, and no doubt the autumn air of North Staffordshire will prove 
as bracing as that of Suffolk in 1957. J.c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


This year’s meeting in the University of Leicester, of eighty delegates 
representing 59 organisations concerned with adult education, was the 
most successful and best attended since the war. Centres represented 
ranged widely geographically from Cumberland to Kent, from Pontypool 
and Plymouth in the west to York and Broadstairs in the east. 

Successful conferences depend on factors as various and difficult to 
define as the motives of the delegates in attending them. Despite the 
value of informal contacts in an attractive social milieu, a unifying theme, 
relevant to the modern situation, and the stimulus of speakers with some- 
thing original and uncomfortable to say, are also needed, if lay members 
are to return to local tasks invigorated and awakened to new opportunities. 

A University Hall of residence is well suited to the needs of a confer- 
ence of this kind, and College Hall, with the University main buildings 
hard by, particularly so. Social contacts were easy, and this side of the 
conference was very successful. Indeed, it may well be that the social 
gathering, which-gave an opportunity to members from Nigeria, Ashby 
de la Zouche and Braziers Park to speak informally of their work and 
experiences, will prove to be the most memorable session of all. 

The theme of the conference—The Place of Britain in the next 50 years 
—was a large one, and was approached from the viewpoints of military 
power, scientific development, education and the commonwealth. The 
stage was set by Professor Norman Gibbs, who examined the validity of 
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the inference that Britain’s power in the world had declined and would 
continue to do so. The logic and clarity of his analysis in a field into 
which students of the liberal arts are often reluctant to venture, perhaps 
because a realistic appraisal of means is less comfortable than an idealistic 
concern for ends, exposed the inadequacies of some cherished concep- 
tions of Britain’s possible future role. The significance of our decline as a 
military power, and the consequent diminution of our influence in the 
world, were frankly examined, though Professor Gibbs saw some hope of 
Britain’s exerting valuable leadership in the councils of Western Europe. 
The process of challenging prejudices was continued by Mr T. L. 
Hodgkin, who disarmingly assumed that some of them were of small 
account. In a brilliantly provocative address he reviewed the factors likely 
to affect Britain’s influence in the Afro-Asian world, where there was 
much good will towards us. If we could relinquish our illusions of power 
we might increase this by our contribution to their technical development. 

Britain’s part in the spread of scientific knowledge in a century which 
had already seen tremendous changes was considered by the Rev. John 
Rowlands. How far our position could be maintained would depend upon 
the quality of our education, a theme which recurred in the final session, 
when Mr David Hardman, a former Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, raised some further questions about the efficiency 
of our educational system. He was particularly concerned about the inade- 
quacy of the preparation given to young workers for their entry into 
industry, and carried his audience with him in his criticism of the effects 
on young people of national service requirements. 

The Annual General Meeting, under the affable guidance of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Ross Waller, dealt with the business of the Association 
whilst finding time to look at some broader issues affecting education as 
a whole. Strongly worded resolutions expressing concern at administrative 
and financial changes proposed by the government, and at the reorganisa- 
tion of sound broadcasting by the B.B.C. which could not fail to have a 
harmful effect on adult education, were passed. Nor need it be assumed 
that this was necessarily a vain exercise, for the delegates will take back 
to their own centres a sure sense of the unity of purpose underlying all the 
transactions of the Conference. R.E.R. 


‘OTHER FURTHER EDUCATION’ IN KENT* 


In 1903 the newly created Kent Education Committee took over the 
work which the Technical Education Committee of the County Council 


*Reprinted with permission from the Kent Education Gazette, the official journal 
of the Kent Education Committee (April 1957), being the third of a series of articles on 
‘Further Education in Kent’. 
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had been doing since 1890. The Technical Education Committee, upon 
its demise, issued a Report on its work, which included the following 
two statements: 

‘Side by side with these aims (i.e., instruction of apprentices in the use 
of tools) the Committee steadily kept in view the pitifully large number 
of adults wholly (sic) or very imperfectly educated, and they concurrently 
recognised the high advantage of continuing to the emancipated elemen- 
tary school children the benefit of continued contact with sources of 
instruction; and hence it was their earnest aim to encourage evening 
continuation classes.’ 

‘In the department of Commor Cookery and Needle and Laundry 
Work, much good might permanently be secured by instruction, lucidly 
supplied and kept well within elementary limits. It is impossible to 
overrate the difference between the unsavoury and wasteful use of food- 
stuffs, and their proper transformation, by due culinary preparation, into 
wholesome diet. In the making, repair and renewal of clothing there is 
great room for inculcating the advantages of manual instruction, so that 
these ill-understood and worse executed processes of daily life may bring 
increase of comfort with good order, thrift and health to the household.’ 

These statements may be contrasted with another from the Committee’s 
Quinquennial Report for 1948-53: 

‘It is possible to read into Section 41 of Education Act (1944) a distinction 
between more and less “serious” forms of further education, though hardly 
to interpret it as a distinction between vocational and other forms of 
study. . . Apart from the small volume of adult education, such classes 
have in Kent been limited for the most part to crafts, languages, women’s 
subjects (cookery, dressmaking for which “recreative” is a rather mis- 
leading description), a small amount of musical and dramatic work, and 
physical education. If the value of such a student body to the community 
is less tangible than that of the training of technologists, it is none the 
less important and real.’ 

These extracts serve well enough to suggest what has changed and 
what has not over the last fifty years, in this field of further education. 
Growing educational opportunity has by now eliminated that large 
educationally under-privileged section of the community, with which, 
at the beginning of the century the Technical Education Committee, the 
‘newly formed Workers’ Educational Association, and the still young 
University Extersion and Tutorial Class movements, concerned them- 
selves. It has not, however, eliminated the need for, and the advantages 
of, continued education for grown-up people. 

In 1955 there were, in all types of further education establishments in 
Kent—technical and art colleges, evening institutes and adult education 
centres—1,277 non-vocational evening classes. By subjects these are distri- 
buted as follows: 
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Women’s subjects ... 554 
Languages (nine) ... 143 
Music __... aa 77 
Physical Education 68 
Drama ... 31 

1,277 


The miscellaneous group comprised 30 subjects, including car main- 
tenance, public speaking, heraldry, natural history, first aid, astronomy, 
science, archaeology. All these classes represented some 16,000 students, 
or about one per cent of the County’s population. There were in addition 
184 classes, with some 3,000 students, organised by the Committee for 
Women’s Institutes, and a considerable number of local WEA courses 
financed by the Committee, amounting to some 1,200 students. 

Up to 1938, the Committee were concerned to distinguish only two 
types of provision—cultural classes for adults, which were provided 
largely by voluntary bodies, including the WEA and the Kent Council 
of Social Service; and courses mainly for young people in their teens 
who were concerned to improve themselves through general and elemen- 
tary technical education, no clear distinction being drawn between 
continued general education and technical education. This is very much 
the same attitude as that to be seen in the 1903 Report. The development 
of secondary education, the raised school age, and the growth of appren- 
ticeship schemes have, since 1945, led to a shift of emphasis. The continued 
education of young people in their teens has come to be thought of as 
technical education; and although this includes continued general educa- 
tion the technical element is much stronger and more advanced than 
before. Concurrently there has grown up the present tendency to separate 
technical or vocational from recreative or non-vocational education; the 
former concerned in the main with young people, the latter with adults. 
But so far as young people are concerned, there is also the new concern 
of the Youth Service with how they spend their leisure. 

The Evening Institutes, which before the war were concerned mainly 
with the continued education, general or technical, of young people, are 
now mainly communities of adult students, though a few are specifically 
recreative institutes for teenagers. A certain amount of vocational work 
continues in many of them, mainly in the office skills and, in a few, 
preliminary technical courses. But the majority of students are there for 
personal reasons unconnected with their work. The Committee see in 
this situation an opportunity for Evening Institutes to take a step forward, 
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by developing into educational communities with a stronger corporate 
life, greater academic freedom, and standards appropriate to adult 
students. Much will depend on the physical amenities, which in most 
evening institutes have been conspicuous for their absence, and it is 
hoped to take systematic steps to improve these. One has only to visit a 
good evening institute to realise how far from the truth is the conception 
of them as ‘tired students being taught by tired teachers’. At their best, 
these institutes can show an astonishing freshness and vigour among 
teachers and taught, which is the more remarkable when one considers 
their physical surroundings, and the lack of such simple educational aids 
as a cup of tea. 

Both the voluntary agencies and the colleges and institutes have, in 
fact, had to adjust themselves to the post-war situation in which, although 
there is no longer an educationally under-privileged class, apathy and 
lack of interest are present, in at least as wide a section of the community. 
The 1944 Act, moreover, created a new problem for the voluntary bodies 
by shifting the main responsibility for all this work on to the local educa- 
tion authorities. In the past half century many new educational media 
have come to play a major part in people’s lives—cheap travel, the Press, 
the cinema, radio, television, women’s magazines, libraries, many more 
books, correspondence courses. There have been two major wars which 
sent the men of the nation and many of its women, all over the world. 
Statutory and voluntary bodies alike face this question, in the face of 
these new media, are the traditional forms of further and adult education 
still valid? What place has now the ‘live’ class among these new agencies? 
What is its useful sphere of activity, and to whom should it address 
its appeal? What ought ‘live’ education to be offering to the new social 
order? What should the local education authority undertake, and what 
will best be done by voluntary bodies? The lack is felt of any clear cut 
social or moral aim, on the part of organised further education (other 
than technical) to the community, such as was at least frankly stated in 
1903. If these questions couid receive a clear and acceptable answer, the 
numbers of students in this field of further education might be much 
greater. 

A feature of further education in Kent which has attracted much interest 
from other parts of the country are the seven non-residential Adult Educa- 

‘tion Centres which the Committee have established since the war at 
Crayford, Bexleyheath, Sidcup, Broadstairs, Ashford, Tunbridge Wells 
and Chatham. The core of their work is a range of serious studies of an 
exacting standard, some of them organised in co-operation with Oxford 
University and the WEA. To these are added a wide range of other 
work including drama, crafts and languages, so that the programme of 
a Centre offers a balanced choice of studies in which the adult student is 
led to explore progressively wider and deeper intersets. Two of the centres 
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are small, with memberships of around 200, the largest has 1,000 members 
and the rest around 600. 

Mention has already been made of the Youth Service, which deserves 
a chapter to itself. It was only in 1940 that local education authorities, at 
the instance of the Board of Education, entered this field and attempted 
systematically to develop youth work. In 1940 the Kent Youth Committee 
was formed, and has since then continued to advise the Committee. 
Under the Act of 1944, the local education authorities were to make their 
distinctive contribution to this field of work through the County Colleges. 
These, however, stand deferred sine die and the Committee’s contribution 
to youth work has been in three main directions. First, some thirty county 
youth clubs have been established, most in their own premises and all 
under paid leadership, in places where there has been a conspicuous 
absence of voluntary provision. Secondly, the Committee assist voluntary 
clubs and organisations in very large numbers with grants of money or 
in kind. In doing this the Committee are using the greater material 
resources which they can command to promote sound standards, and to 
encourage ability and devoted work, wherever these may be found. 
Thirdly, the Committee have done much to promote and facilitate indi- 
vidual enterprise, through sending a number of boys and girls each to 
the Outward Bound Schools, and through maintaining two camping sites 
in Sidcup and Hythe. The Youth Service as a whole is faced with the 
same problems of adjustment to modern conditions as beset other forms 
of further education. Institutions no less than children which were born 
in the war years have had to face such problems. In this matter the 
county clubs have both special problems and special opportunities, 
arising from their character as open clubs whose membership is not 
restricted by adherence to any sectional loyalties, religious or secular. As 
might be expected, no two clubs are the same in their character or 
activities. They justify themselves by their wide range of activities which 
are intended both to attract young people and to develop in them the 
qualities they need in order to grow up into well-adjusted, useful and 
happy men and women. It is not difficult, in reflecting on these clubs 
and on youth organisations in general, to wonder whether their necessary 
preoccupation with the leisure time of young people, is any longer the 
best way of meeting the needs of a rising generation which is so largely 
preoccupied with work and training for work. There is certainly a need 
to see these young people and their development and growing-up as a 
whole; and it is difficult to do this when totally different institutions 
are concerned with their vocational training and their leisure. Neverthe- 
less, a visit to some of these clubs will invariably bring out their practical 
value to the boys and girls, who undoubtedly need and appreciate both 
the club facilities and the unobtrusive but devoted leadership and guidance 
which the wardens can give in some at least of the arts of growing up. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROGRAMMING FOR UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION. 
(Notes and Essays; Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults. Chicago, 96 pp.) 


This is one of the most useful publications in an admirable series. It is 
a set of papers prepared for the 1957 conference of the American Associa- 
tion of University Evening Colleges, and it provides an excellent factual 
survey of that field of American adult education which is most immedi- 
ately comprehensible to the English reader. Some fifty projects and 
courses are described under five heads: programming for liberal arts; 
programming for businessmen, professionals and technicians; program- 
ming for community groups and interests; programming for adult degrees 
and certificates; new challenges. Entries are of course brief, but biblio- 
graphies and lists of addresses make follow-up easy. 

No-one I think can fail to be impressed and inspired by the range and 
vigour of the work described here, which makes our own university adult 
education seem by comparison unadventurous and costive (though it has 
its own compensatory virtues). Of particular interest to us just now are 
the large scale attempts which are being made to relate liberal studies to 
professional needs (cf. Bell Telephones and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania) and to the demand for credits (cf. the University of Chicago and 
Cleveland College). But every reader at one point or other will find 
himself saying: ‘If only we could try that here!’ 

In most cases, of course, we can’t try it here, because we are different 
people in a different society with a different history and different institu- 
tions. A recognition of differences is the necessary basis for the understand- 
ing and emulation. So the temptation to point out similarities between the 
American situation and our own ought generally to be resisted. But I 
cannot resist one. 

In certain respects the situation of liberal studies in American university 
adult education seems to be a mirror-image of our own. Here the 
universities work with a strong sense of tradition and purpose, but are 
seeking a wider field of extra-mural experiment in order to enlarge their 
tradition and re-interpret their purpose. There the position is reversed: 
many universities are experimenting with an enviable freedom and 
variety, but are also seeking what some of us here want te shed—the 
bonds of traditidn and purpose. So we come at times from opposite 
directions to the same points of decision. Here for example is Professor 
Schueler, whose ‘keynote address’ to the conference forms a lively intro- 
duction to this pamphlet, speaking of the effect of the rapidly increasing 
demand for further education—above all, for professional and technical 
education—upon the adult education policies of the universities and 
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colleges. ‘As we can appreciate, the evening college is in a peculiarly 
vulnerable position in this situation. The path of least resistance, and one 
that is finding favour with distressing frequency among university 
administrators today, is for the evening college to retreat to its historic 
position of exclusively providing after-dark services, carbon copies of the 
day session, for the part-time student . . . I know of one institution in 
which the dean of the evening college has been given a priority list of 
programmes to be curtailed if and when day-session needs and carbon 
copy evening-session needs require additional facilities. The first to go 
are to be the non-credit programmes; the next those credit programmes 
that were developed by the evening college especially for adults; with the 
result that if developments run the course that some fear and others hope, 
the evening college will revert to its original status as the tired adjunct 
to the day programme, and its dean will lose his status as educational 
leader in the development of programmes for adults, and be exclusively 
preoccupied with such administrative busy work as room schedules and 
parking permits. That this movement, if allowed to proceed unchecked, 
will destroy whatever distinctive educational entity the evening college 
is just beginning to assume, goes without saying.’ 
That has a familiar ring! H.C.W. 


THE SCIENCE MUSEUM: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. (H.M.S.O., 15s.) 


This book has been published to celebrate the centenary of the Science 
Museum in London. Its format, typography and the excellence of the 
illustrations are worthy of the occasion. The content of this thin volume 
(85 pages of print and illustration) must have presented something of a 
problem. We are told in the first part of the book, which gives a short 
history of the museum, that the museum’s policy over the past half 
century has been twofold; firstly to enlarge the common store of know- 
ledge to the visitor in such a way that he will be attracted, instructed and 
have his imagination stirred. This book ably demonstrates the capacity of 
the museum’s staff to achieve the second part of this policy. The authors of 
the twenty-one short articles concerning exhibits of special interest, which 
comprise the second and larger part of the book, succeed in attracting, 
instructing and stirring the imagination of the reader. As this volume is 
the joint work of many members of the museum staff (including the 
photographs, which were made in the museum studio) the reader cannot 
fail to realise by implication that he will find these same qualities when 
visiting the museum; indeed he should find the book a compelling reason 
for doing so. 

It would be a pity if the apparent brevity of the whole publication 
should deter educational libraries of all types from purchasing a copy. 
D.v. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The 1956-57 Annual Report of the NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY comments 
upon the continuous growth in the two-way traffic of books between 
British and foreign libraries, especially those of Eastern European 
countries, notably Czechoslovakia. An inter-lending arrangement has at 
last been concluded with Russia, resulting in the loan to the U.S.S.R. of 
41 books and the borrowing of 96. Total issues during the year amounted 
to over 84,000 volumes, of which 12,677 went to adult education classes. 
The needs of adult education were carefully considered by a conference 
instituted by the NCL Trustees in 1954 (fully reported in apuLT EDUCATION, 
Spring, 1957), and recommendations were adopted calculated to produce 
closer and more fruitful contacts between librarians and class teachers. 
One important recommendation dispels a fear which had arisen: the 
Adult Class Department of the NCL is to continue, ‘as it is an indispens- 
able source of supply which should be adjusted and developed from time 
to time in accordance with the needs of public and extra-mural libraries’. 

Also to hand is the 34th Annual Report of the KENT COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
service. This comments in particular on the formation of a Churches 
Group for Kent, designed to make clergy of all denominations better 
acquainted with the social work done in the country. That this covers a 
wide field is shown by the Committee reports included: rural industry, 
preservation of rural Kent (illustrated with a beautiful photograph of 
oasthouses), county local history, citizens’ advice bureaux, old people’s 
welfare and housing, tuberculosis care, village halls (illustrations of two 
fine new ones) and community centres, hop pickers’ medical treatment 
board and the Kent Association of Parish Councils. 

The 1956 Annual Report of the RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION gives 
an interesting account of activity at Little Benslow Hills and elsewhere, 
including a summer school for string teachers, a music holiday week and 
a number of conferences and meetings. The Association is faced with the 
gradual withdrawal of its grant from the Arts Council, since this was 
originally given for pioneer work and the Rural Music Schools are now 
well established, operatively speaking if not financially. 

We welcome and wish long life to The Neighbourhood Worker, a 
new. modestly-produced quarterly with a gay green cover, price 1s. 6d. 
This 1s the journal of the socteTy OF NEIGHBOURHOOD WORKERS and, as its 
opening words state, ‘it is indicative of an ever-deepening maturity of a 
body which seeks to deal not only with the professional problems of its 
memwers, but with social issues of our time’. The main articles in this 
first issue are by Dr Mabel Tylecote, writing on Reflections on the Idea of 
Neighbourhood in the 20th Century, and Ilys Booker: The Use of the Group 
Process in Community Organisation, Administration and Group Work. 


The Health Education Journal, vol. xv. No. 2, price 5s., published by 
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the CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION, is a special number on social ~ 
anthropology and health education. The articles are divided into three 7 
categories: (1) the proposition (‘working with people of different cultural 
backgrounds’, ‘soap and education’, ‘health education and self-educa- 7 
tion’); (2) problems (for example, developments in special communities © 
such as the Maoris and the Zulus); (3) planning and practice. ‘ 

Of the many attractive and informative booklets on further education ~ 
which we receive it is perhaps invidious to single out only one or two for 7 
comment, and if we do so it is partly a matter of what comes readily to | 
hand as the deadline for going to press approaches. The EAsT SUFFOLK © 
COUNTY EDUCATION commITTEE’s Handbook of Further Education for ~ 


1957-58 sets out in clear and readable form the facilities available in the J} 


Committee’s sphere of influence, and includes a section on Belstead House, © 
Suffolk’s short-term residential college. 


Rewley House Papers, published by the oxrorD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY “# 
FOR EXTRA-MURAL sTupIES, editor, H. P. Smith, always provide interesting © 
sidelights on adult education. The current issue, Volume III, number V, © 
contains articles on problems of teaching methods in trade union educa- 7 
tion in Germany, by Fritz Fricke; the experiment of ‘English’ university 
extension in the United States, by J. M. R. Owens; a Cornish literary “@ 
institute of the 19th Century, by A. C. Todd; and the earliest origins of “@ 


adult education (dating perhaps from the publication of Utopia in 1516 | 


and the founding of Gresham College in 1575) by H. P. Smith. 
The Leeds Branch of the worKERs’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION has pub- 


lished a short, attractive history of the Branch, Workers’ Education in — ; 


Leeds, by J. F. C. Harrison, with a foreword by Sir Charles Morris. As 


the author remarks in his preface, ‘the story of the Leeds Branch of the : 
WEA has a threefold significance. It is part of the recent social history of “@ 


Leeds; it is a contribution to the general history of the adult education — 
movement; and it is an excellent example of that remarkable English 
social institution, the voluntary body’. Dr Harrison describes the founding 
of the Branch in 1907, writes of its origins and purposes, its ventures and 
achievements, and ends on a challenging note with ‘work in progress’. 
Soft options are not encouraged in Leeds. 


Those concerned with play-reading groups, amateur dramatic societies, 
or otherwise interested in drama will be interested in the new series of ~ 
Penguin Plays, the purpose of which is to provide a balanced collection — 
of 2oth-century plays from many countries. The first two volumes to be — 
published were Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and Four ~ 
Modern Verse Plays (The Family Reunion, A Phoenix Too Frequent, — 
Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury and Happy as Larry), edited by Martin 
Browne. Several Shaw titles have since been published. Prices vary from — 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per volume. j.c. 
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